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[JHE operatic season approaches its termination. A 
month hence our foreign songsters and songstresses 
will fly to sunnier climes, and we shall be left to console 


ourselves as best we may, by listening to the strains of | 


our native artistes. Of the three novelties promised in 
this season’s prospectus of the Royal Italian Opera, one 
—Il Vascello Fantasma, has been given, and the Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg’s Santa Chiara is announced for Satur- 
day next. Whether a third opera will be produced, and 
whether in that case, Verdi’s Vespri Siciliani, Nicolai’s 
Vespe Comare di Windsor, or Rubinstein’s Nero will 
be the work selected, appears to remain uncertain ; 
but Verdi’s opera is hoped for by the admirers of 
Madame Patti. Last week repetitions were given of 
Un Ballo in Maschera, Il Vascello Fantasma, Il 
Trovatore, and Aida; and on Friday Donizetti’s 
Figlia del Reggimento was given for the first time this 
season, with Mdlle. Marimon as “the Daughter of the 
Regiment.” Her vocaiisation was admirable, and the 
enjoyment of it was redoubled by the apparent 
ease with which the most difficult tows de force were 
executed. No modern vocalists—not even Adelina 
Patti—can excel Mdlle. Marimon in facility of vocali- 
sation, combined with faultless intonation; and, as an 
illustration of her extraordinary powers, it may be 
mentioned that in the vocal waltz by Maton, with 
which the opera concluded, she introduced a final 
shake on C sharp in alto—a feat which few 
vocalists would care to attempt. The _brilliancy 
of her vocalisation frequently elicited genuine 
and hearty applause, but we doubt whether she suc- 
ceeded in awakening the sympathies of her audience, 
however completely she may have satisfied their critical 
judgments. The pleasure derivable from operatic 
singing must always be of a composite kind, and the 
feats of skill which astonish in the concert-room will 
fail to impress an operatic audience unless combined 
with pathetic or comic power and _ spontaneity. 
Mdlle. Marimon, as an actress, is lively and intelli- 
gent; but she never succeeds in so far identifying herself 
with the ideal personages she represents as to ensure 
complete dramatic illusion. Whether she smiles or 
weeps the audience can plainiy see that she “ makes 
believe;” and as the artiste is herself deficient in 
emotional power, she necessarily fails to stir the 
emotions of others, We have great admiration for 
Malle. Marimon’s vocal abilities, but we cannot refrain 
from pointing out, for the benefit of less gifted 
artistes, that even marvellous powers of vocalisation 
are insufficient to secure the highest kind of success 
on the lyric stage. In the scene where the 
petted “Daughter of the Regiment” is claimed by 
her high-born relatives, and has to take leave of her 
numerous “ fathers,” Mdlle. Marimon wrung her hands, 
covered her eyes witha white handkerchief, drooped her 
head,—and, in short, went conscientiously through all 
the formule of conventional stage grief; but the hearts 
of her audience were unmoved, because the artifices of 
the performer were too plainly evident. When Jenny 
Lind sang in this highly dramatic scene, it was not an 
uncommon thing to see genuine tears pouring down her 








cheeks; there were tears in her voice at the same 
moment, and every spectator sympathised with the 
Maria who, in “ Convien partir?” despairingly asked 
how it could be possible for her to part from the rugged 
but affectionate veterans who had nursed her from 
infancy. No infectious pathos vibrated in the tones 
of Mdlle. Marimon’s well-trained voice, and her art 
displayed the hardness as well as the brilliancy of the 
diamond. Students of the lyric art may profit by these 
conspicuous examples, and may deduce the lesson that 
vocal gifts, however splendid, and no matter how ad- 
mirably cultivated, will not suffice to secure permanent 
success, and that the lyric artiste who seeks to com- 
mand the hearts as well as the ears of an audience, 
can only succeed in proportion to the amount of emo- 
tional power which thrills his own heart. La Figlia is 
and was intended to be a one-part opera, and of the 
manner in which Mdlle. Ghiotti, Signor Piazza, and 
Signor Ciampi, sang and acted as La Marchesa, Tonio, 
and Sulpizio, it is only necessary to say that they were 
individually and collectively satisfactory. Signor 
Vianesi conducted with zeal and ability, but his desire 
to impart briskness to the performance occasionally led 
him to accelerate the tempi to such an extent (in the 
trio between Maria, Tonio, and Sulpizio, for instance) 
that the vocalists could not articulate the words they 
were expected to sing. 

At Her Majesty’s Opera last week repetitions were 
given of Otello, Les Huguenots, and Faust (on Wednes- 
day afternoon), and on Thursday last Flotow’s Martha 
was produced, with Mdlle. Chiomi, (Miss Hairs) in the 
title character. She was enthusiastically applauded 
by a band of admirers, who could not have exhibited 
more zealous devotion had they been paid for their 
services ; but with respectful deference to the judgment 
of these disinterested enthusiasts, we are obliged to 
record our impression that Mdlle. Chiomi’s impersona- 
tion of Martha was unsatisfactory in almost all respects. 
Her intonation was sadly at fault, and the high notes 
which lay beyond her reach she simply omitted, without 
regard to the intentions of the composer. Her acting 
was conventional and uninteresting, and she failed to 
portray the character of the high-bred lady of fashion 
who—first as Lady Henrietta and afterwards in homely 
disguise as Martha—is actuated by a variety of im- 
pulses, and displays a succession of contrasted emotions, 
but is alwaysa lady in every exigency. Mdlle. Chiomi’s 
best effort was in the Italian version of “The Last Rose 
of Summer,” in which she was better in tune than in 
other portions of the opera. In this she showed in- 
dications of sentimental power, and it is probable that, 
with prolonged and well-directed study, she may qualify 
herself for the position of operatic prima donna. At 
present they are her best friends who recommend her to 
return at once to her studies. 

Mdlle. Ethelka Gerster made her first appearance in 
England on Saturday last, as Amina, in La Sonnam- 
bulu, a character which is associated with bright recol- 
lections of a long list of operatic favourites. We defer 
offering a definitive judgment until she shall have been 
heard in a second character ; but we have no hesitation 
in acknowledging her merits as a vocalist of more than 
ordinary ability. Her voice is a pure soprano, not rich 
or powerful in the lower and middle registers, but 
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bright and penetrating in the upper portion of 
its compass, which extends to F in alt. Her 
voice has been well cultivated, and she sings 
florid music excellently; she is also able to sus- 
tain holding notes without the slightest suspicion of 
a tremolo, and she obtained a round of applause for 
the brilliancy and precision with which she attacked 
the upper E flat in the finale of the bedroom scene. 
Her acting was less satisfactory than her singing, being 
constrained and unsympathetic; and we shall be 
anxious to see whether she is capable of imparting 
genuine pathos to her performances, or is another 
illustrator of mechanical art, deprived of the charm 
which springs from sympathetic power. Signori Fan- 
celli (Elvino), and Del Puente (Rodolfo), were satis- 
factory, and the minor parts were well filled. The 
energetic performances of a compact body of dilettanti 
in the gallery attracted much attention. 


The reappearance of Mr. Odell on the London stage 
in anything like a part worthy of his powers, is an event 
which cannot fail to excite a good deal of interest, and 
the performance given for his benefit at the Globe 
Theatre on Saturday afternoon, when he appeared as 
Sganarelle in Le Médecin Malgré Lui, and the bur- 
lesque of Hamlet, was as well attended as existing 
conditions would permit. Mr. Oxenford wrote of Mr. 
Odell three years ago :—“ In his particular line—and it 
is a line he has made for himself—he is unrivalled. 
He has usually played some not very prominent 
part in burlesque or opéra-bouffe, but he always renders 
the part conspicuous. To Hamlet, who considered it 
was the actor’s duty to hold the mirror up to nature, he 
would not have been acceptable. His genius is that of 
an unscrupulous caricaturist, and the mirror that he 
holds up is a cylindrical looking-glass. On this very 
account he is invaluable in dramas of the fantastic 
kind.” On another occasion the same critic said 
that Mr. Odell exhibited a talent equal to that of 
Callot for burlesque. But Mr. Odell’s powers are by 
no means confined to this walk. He is equally at home 
in whimsical yet naturally drawn characters, as his 
performance of Sganarelle last Saturday went far to 
show. 

Le Médecin Malgré Lui recalls to mind the warfare 
which raged between Moliére and the doctors of his 
day, and in the midst of which the great comic 
dramatist may be said to have died. The medical 
faculty of Paris in the middle of the seventeenth 
century presented an excellent target for the shafts of 
the satirist. They were pledged to adhere to the 
aphorisms of MHippocrates—-in other words, to 
conserve ancient errors and oppose any tendency 
to make new discoveries in the science they repre- 
sented. In their consultations they never stooped 
to use their native language pure and simple, 
but conversed in barbarous Latin or pedantic 
technicalities. Each adopted a particular mode of 
treatment, no matter what the ailment of the patient 
might be. They ambled on mules through the streets, 
attired in a dress designed to inspire respect and even 
awe, but which, if we may judge from contemporary 

rints, must have had precisely the contrary effect. 

inally, they were not above the suspicion of taking 
bribes to kill instead of cure. To expose the ignorance 
and empiricism of the faculty, Moliére wrote L’ Amour 
Médecin, Le Médecin Malgré Lui, and Le Malade 
Imaginaire, and it is not too much to say that 
from that time medical science took a new 
point of departure. Le Médecin Malgré Lui, to 
which our attention must now be confined, was 
based upon a fabliau in manuscript, accidentally dis- 
covered by Moliére in the Bibliotheque du Roi. It was 
called Le Vilain Mire, and was printed in the follow- 
ing century. This fabliau, in its turn, had been sug- 
gested by an Eastern tale. A mock doetor is required 





by a caliph, on pain of death, to cure al] the sick of the 
capital, He is unable, of course, to de so so, but ex- 
tricates himself from the dilemma with eonsiderable 
cleverness. He assembles his patients in a hall, has a 
large fire lighted, says that the cure cannot be 
effected except by the ashes of a man who has 
been burned alive, and suggests that the greatest in- 
valid present should sacrifice himself for the sake of 
the rest. “You, I think, should be the victim,” he 
said to a man suffering from the gout. The latter, 
not a little alarmed, protested that he was never 
better in his life than at that moment. “Then why 
are you here? Get you gone.” “You,” toa paralytic 
patient, “ you, then, are to be the man?” Palsy, how- 
ever, was of gout’s opinion, and was accordingly sent out 
to keep him company. All the patients are got rid of 
in the same way, each declaring to the caliph, 
who questions them one by one as they pass out, 
that a perfect cure has been effected. This story is not 
used in Le Médecin Malgré Lui. In writing his 
comedy Moliére is said to have introduced fragments 
of two pieces which he had written for the company of 
players under his management in the country—Le 
Médecin Volant and Le Fagotier. Be that as it 
may, Le Médecin Malgré Lui is a most diverting 
work, full of humour, quaint delineation of character, 
and the most polished and searching satire. The 
author himself did not think much of it, and was 
reproved on that account by Boileau in these lines— 


Moliére, dit-on, ne l’appelle 

Qu’une petite bagatelle; 

Mais cette bagatelle est d’un esprit si fin 

Que, s'il faut que je vous le dis 

L’estime qu’on en fait est une Maladie 

Qui fait que, dans Paris, tout court au Médecin. 


It may be remarked in passing that the perruquier 
of whom Boileau speaks in his Lutrin called himself 
Didier ’!Amore. His first wife was an inveterate scold, 
whom he thrashed with imperturbable coolness. These 
characters are drawn in the first scene of Le 
Médecin Malgré Lui with remarkable felicity. But 
to return to the history of the play. It has 
three times been turned to account by English 
playwrights — first by Lacy in The Dumb Lady 
(1669), secondly by Mrs, Centlivre in her Love’s Con- 
trivance (1703), and thirdly by Fielding in his Mock 
Doctor (1732). The last piece long kept possession of 
the stage, but is now remembered chiefly as that in 
which, according to tradition, Garrick gave his first 
performance in London. Indeed, the humour and the 
verve of the original are but poorly reflected in it. 
Mr. Gerald Dixon, the author of the version played last 
Saturday, has had no better success in the attempt to 
transfer the piece to the English stage than the author 
of Tom Jones, although many of the lines are marked 
by singular cleverness and a quick appreciation of 
Moliére’s principal characteristics. Mr. Odell’s acting 
as Sganarelle was generally excellent—shrewd, humour- 
ous, and betokening a clear perception of character. It 
is to be hoped that before long the performance will 
be brought forward as a regular piece de résistance. 


For a summer season, at prices not injudiciously 
reduced, Mr. Chatterton has produced at the 
Princess’s Theatre Boucicault’s After Dark, a melo- 
drama which appears to have sufficient vitality to 
sustain it through simultaneous revivals at two West- 
end theatres. It is impossible to avoid a suspicion 
that this manager, astute though he undoubtedly is, 
runs the risk of starving the theatres over which he has 
control by his distrust of the policy which would occa- 
sionally offer to playgoers a new piece. Reproductions 
are useful things, no doubt; but it is easy to have too 
much of them, and we can but fear that this is being 
offered at the Adelphi and the Princess’s, 

There is, however, one thing to be said for After 
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Dark, as it is now given at the Princess’s. By the 
elaboration of one episode at the expense of the 
rest, a somewhat changed character is given to the 
familiar melodrama. Of course, we are still primarily 
interested in the relationship between Sir George 
Medhurst, the ci-devant cabman, and his deserted 
wife ; we still watch with curiosity the development 
of the plot concocted by the rascals Dicey Morris and 
Bellingham; but it is not unfair to assert that the 
chief reliance seems to be placed by the management 
in the well-known alae scene, which by the aid of 
a strong subordinate company, specially secured from the 
music-halls, is illustrated as it has never been illustrated 
before. The scene is, in fact, turned into an act with 
a realistic “ set,” and elaborately devised performances, 
which are not so much suggestions as actual repre- 
sentations of the entertainments, which so far as the 
exigencies of the plot are concerned, needs little more 
than a passing allusion. An evening, indeed, spent at the 
Princess’s Theatre involves at least an hour of genuine 
music-hall business. The smoking and drinking in 
the auditorium alone excepted. We have the “ great ” 
Mackney, and this gentleman gives us his farm-yard 
imitations and various songs, the nature of which may 
be guessed from the titles—“Td like to be a baby” 
and “ The whole hog or none”; we have some one 
else in “The Donkey Cart,” a young lady with her 
skipping-rope, another with her American song and 
dance, and a burlesque of Mr. Sims Reeves. Of 
course this is not intended to suggest the manner of 
scene in which the characters of the play disport them- 
selves; it is obviously meant to give an hour’s music- 
hall programme to the theatre-goers of the Princess’s. 
There is, perhaps, no great harm in this device for 
rivalling the music-hall in the theatre ; and Mr. 
Chatterton is possibly not to be blamed for having the 
other night acted as Chairman of the sham Pavilion 
or Metropolitan. But the precedent is one which we 
should not like to see extensively acted upon; and 
we trnst that the example will not be imitated else- 
where. 

Apart, however, from this particular scene, which it 
must be confessed appears to be the special attraction 
of the present season, there is much that is creditable 
both in the way in which the melodrama is placed 
upon the stage, and in certain details of its acting. 
The scenic arrangements of the piece are best fitted for 
a large stage like this, and full advantage of his 
opportunities here is taken by Mr. F. Lloyds. The 
acting is upon the whole rough and ready in such 
effectiveness as it possesses. Mr. W. Terriss is a good- 
looking and painstaking representative of the hero, and 
Miss Rose Coghlan, though not appealing to the sym- 
pathy as does Miss Lydia Foote in such characters, can 
readily rise to such level of intensity and force as is 
demanded for Eliza Medhurst. Miss Kate Pattison 
has little to do as Rose, but does in good taste all that 
is asked of her. Miss Fanny Leslie makes much which 
is inappropriate out of Area Jack, and Mr. H. Jackson 
exaggerates sadly as Dicey Morris. The best piece of 
acting here, as at the Globe, is found in the representa- 
tion of Old Tom, the broken-down gentleman reduced to 
the occupation of carrying advertisement-boards. Tom 
is besotted, and poverty-stricken, and utterly fallen; but 
he has not sunk so low as to lose all remnant of 
pride. Thus, the illustration of his  strongly- 
contrasted physical condition and personal feeling 
forms an excellent subject for a telling stage picture. 
This Mr. Fernandez, who always strives earnestly after 
picturesque effect, and has the gift of losing his identity 
in his réle, succeeds in giving; and if in his hands Old 
Tom’s dignified, though half-drunken, reserve is not so 
artistically shown as by Mr. Ryder at the other house, 
the man’s flood of repentant feeling as he recognises his 
daughter in her whom he has saved from drowning 
could not be more touchingly suggested. Mr, Fer- 





nandez rarely has full justice done to his varied capa- 
bilities ; but his patient art, to which he is gradually 
adding culture, must sooner or later make its mark. 


Mr. H. T. Craven’s domestic drama, Miriam’s 
Crime, familiar to us of late, chiefly through the effort 
of amateurs to deal with its straightforward dramatic 
effects, has been revived at the Folly Theatre for the 
week or two during which Miss Lydia Thompson’s 
season there continues. The drama is somewhat above 
Mr. Craven’s ordinary level, its chief feature being that 
accurate perception of stage requirement which is so 
generally found in pieces from the pens of actors. The 
plot is actuated by a motive which scarcely stands the 
test of analysis, for Miss Miriam West and Mr. 
Bernard Reynolds are neither of them quite so worthy 
of our sympathy as they are supposed to be by the 
author. Miriam’s “crime”—her destruction of a 
will which she believes to be in her own favour is 
perhaps not very great, and its punishment in helping ~ 
to disinherit the man whom she means to benefit is 
sufficiently heavy. But the means by which the young 
lady recovers an important missing document, her 
speculative essay in lock-picking, and her search 
amongst Mr. Biles’ papers, seem to show that her sense 
of moral right is, to say the least of it, blunted by the 
wrongs which she has brought upon herself. The play 
is by no means lacking in point of interest, and is a 
piece of good workmanship in an unambitious direction. 
It has, moreover, one great advantage in the capa- 
bilities of broad humour possessed by its low comedy 
character Biles, the drunken and utterly unprin- 
cipled lawyer's clerk. Biles is a part in which Mr. 
George Honey used, once upon a time, to revel; 
and Biles, whether on a tipsy pony, or in attempted 
sobriety, or in a sottish jocularity, has always been able 
in competent hands to command the laughter of the 
house. That Mr. Lionel Brough, one of the very best 
of our low comedians, is fully equal to the task here set 
him goes without saying: his heavy solid utterance gives 
wonderful—almost repulsive—truth to the intoxicated 
speech of this habitual drunkard, and the painful 
study is marked by touches of art which run the risk 
of passing unobserved in the blatant noise of Biles’ 
chief scenes. Miss Rachel Sanger plays pleasantly 
and unaffectedly as Miriam West, the unin- 
tentional cause of everybody’s discomfort, and Mr. 
W. Forrester, albeit lacking in an indescribable 
something needed to interest us in a jewne premier, 
acts earnestly and judiciously as Bernard Reynolds. Mr. 
Philip Day, as usual, tries to do too much with Scumley, 
the part allotted to him in the representation ; but he 
is not wanting in a certain grotesque force. Other 
characters are suitably filled by Miss Harriet Coveney 
(who is too fond of a falsetto shriek), by Mr. Leigh, 
and by Mr. Wyatt. 


The burlesque of Robinson Crusoe, revived for a 
few representations, really goes better than ever. If 
we write seriously of the piece we must, perforce, 
reiterate the verdict that “there is nothing in it ;” but 
somehow the “ nothing” keeps the audience in a good 
temper from first to last. Of course the dresses are 
new and delightful to the eye; of course, too, there are 
some new and exceedingly funny songs, as well as some 
favourite old ones. We are tempted to believe that 
such a trio of performers as Miss Lydia Thompson, Mr. 
Lionel Brough, and Mr. Willie Edouin could infuse 
animation into any extravaganga that ever was 
written, and we have perforce to overlook the waste 
of histrionic power which their successful efforts here 
involve. Miss Ella Chapman is as sprightly as ever ; 
and Miss Violet Cameron, whose appearance is delight- 
ful to the eye, and whose vocal powers and dramatic 
intelligence steadily increase, fully justifies the antici- 
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pations formed for her career when, a very few years 
back, she was still the clever child of the pantomimes. 


It is to be hoped that the comparatively poor house 
which assembled last night at the Gaiety to welcome 
the first appearance of M. Didier this season, and the 
alteration of Madame Chaumont’s programme, will be 
attributed by those artistes to its true causes—the heat 
of the weather and the general dulness of the season. 
Their art is as highly appreciated as ever, and the 
acting of the one in Madame attend Monsieur, and the 
other in Les Jurons de Cadillac, certainly obtained a 
reception of the most genuine warmth. 

In one way or another all the three pieces given last 
night were already familiar to London playgoers. Les 
Jurons de Cadillac is a short dialogue between a 
certain widow and a navy captain, the gist of which 
lies in the gentleman’s unconquerable habit of swearing. 
The lady, looking about for a suitable excuse to decline 
the captain’s ardent addresses, consents to accept him 
if he will for a whole hour talk to her without a single 
oath. Le Capitaine Cadillac undertakes this trying 
task, and his various efforts to swallow down his “ sacré 
bleu,” and “ mille tonnéres de Brest,” and other ex- 
pletives, are, in the hands of a comedian like M. Didier, 
capable of a most amusing illustration. The play has 
been given in English, without, however, much of the 
effect here so deftly obtained. By Mdlle. Drege, M. 
Didier is somewhat heavily supported. 

Like Les Jurons de Cadillac, Le Wagon des 
Dames is known in its translated form, being nothing 
more nor less than A: Nice Girl, in which Miss E. 
Farren has played at the same theatre. The motive of 
the comedietta is found in the gossip picked up by a 
sharp school-girl whilst travelling to and from her 
pension in the supposed security of a ‘ladies’ com- 
partment.” Mdlle. Berthe, aged sixteen, has not 
chatted for five minutes of what she has overheard, 
before she succeeds in setting the whole family by the 
ears, and in getting a severe scolding in consequence 
from her father. 

In this trifle Madame Chaumont plays with her 
accustomed roguery of manner, and her laugh, as the 
school-girl recalls her histoires, is perfectly irresistible. 
But she is, except by M. Comaglia, feebly backed up by 
the company ; and the art of the whole representation 
is nothing beside that of the wonderful monologue in 
Madame attend Monsieur which remains as before the 
triumph of the actress’s vivacious and subtle skill. The 
song chosen for last night was M. Georges Lefort’s pretty 
“ Bonne Année ;” but Madame Chaumont’s voice still 
needs rest before the exquisite grace of her delivery can 
be enjoyed to full advantage. 





IN THE PROVINCES. 
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AST week Mr. Buckstone and his company from 
the Haymarket commenced the second of their 

two weeks’ engagement at the Theatre Royal, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. The Overland Route, The Palace of 
Truth, The Serious Family, and Pygmalion and 
Galatea were among the pieces played. Mr. Byron 
brought his engagement at the Theatre Royal, Birming- 
ham, to a close, having from the first been as success- 
ful as his best admirers could have expected. It will 
be long before his De Lacy Fitzaltamont and Matthew 
Pincher are forgotten. Sardanapalus continue to 
occupy the bills at the Prince of Wales’s Theatrde. 
Mr. Toole appeared at Bradford and Dewsbury, where 
his broad humour met with a hearty and unqualified 
recognition. Mr. Edward Terry was still at the Prince’s 
Theatre, Manchester, where his programme, which 
usually consists of Weak Woman and Little Don Cesar 
de Bazan, was varied by a perfermance of Paul Pry. 





It may perhaps be remembered that Mr. Terry 
achieved marked success in the title-rdle of this 
piece at the Strand, about three years ago. Though 
Madlle. Beatrice and her. company were playing at the 
Theatre Royal, and though the heat was excessive, he 
attracted good audiences. Hileen Oge replaced Formosa 
in the bills of the Queen’s Theatre. Mr. Charles Mathews 
played in My Awful Dad at Norwich on the evenings 
of the 14th, 15th, and 16th. That he has seen his 
best days is at times painfully apparent, but the 
audience are prepared to forgive him much in con- 
sideration of the polish, the finesse, and consummate 
ease of his acting. The splendour with which Henry V. 
is placed upon the stage of Mr. John Coleman seemed 
to afford infinite pleasure to the playgoers of Wolver- 
hampton. A dramatic version of Dickens’ well-known 
novel “ Nicholas Nickleby” was produced at the Theatre 
Royal, Sheffield, by the company with which the names 
of Mr. Harry Simms and Miss Victoria Mellon are 
associated. The complicated plot of the original is 
reduced to the story of “ Nicholas’ ” adventures with the 
Squeers Family, which of themselves make a very 
effective play. Mr. Simms, who adapted the play, 
took the leading réle of Mr. Squeers, “and in his 
hands,” says the Sheffield Telegraph, “ it certainly lost 
none of the originality which Dickens impressed on his 
creations, sometimes almost to caricature. As the 
toadying canvasser of pupils in the second scene, not 
less than as the brutal tyrant, he was quite at ease, 
though the ludicrousness of the situations sometimes 
provoked mirth where sympathy for the boys would 
have been more appropriate.” A very great and 
deserved success attended the production of Unele 
Tom’s Cabin at the Alexandra Opera House. All the 
striking scenes of Mrs. Stowe’s famous novel are re- 
tained in the drama, and seem as capable now as when 
her work first appeared to inspire auditories with the 
liveliest sense of indignation at the wrongs the American 
slaves once groaned under. Miss Janet Banks plays 
Eva with remarkable talent, and Mr. Banks fulfils the 
part of Uncle Tom most satisfactorily. Mr. Frank 
Emery, of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool, 
produced an acceptable novelty in the shape of 
a two-act comedy by Mr. Alfred Maltby, the 
author of Bownce. It is called Jilted; or, An Old 
Coat with a New Lining, and would have been more 
satisfactory if the author had not ventured into a walk 
of the drama so foreign to his talents and sympathies 
as serious domestic interest. In the region of light 
comedy he is completely at home, and the more amusing 
scenes of Jilted, the scenes which he introduced merely 
for relief, are really the best of the piece. The widow of 
an M.P., a sordid woman of the world, is anxious that 
het daughter should marry Mr. Sam Potts, an unculti- 
vated, good-natured, and wealthy young man. The 
daughter is as disagreeable a personage as her mother, 
but Mr. Potts falls in love with her in all seriousness. 
Matters are in this state when his cousin, determined to 
unmask the real motives of the mother and daughter, 
concocts a letter to the effect that Potts’ pe has been 
completely ruined by the stoppage of a Manchester 
bank. The stratagem succeeds to admiration; mother 
and daughter turn their backs upon the Pottses 
with ineffable scorn, and the cousin—a very lively little 
lady—wins the affections of the man whom she has 
saved from a wretched marriage. When the curtain falls 
we hear that the mother and the daughter are deceived 
by a gentleman swindler. Jilted was really and effec- 
tively played by the whole of the company engaged. 
Miss Julia Seaman was at Barrow-in-Furness, the 
Dan'l Druce company in Edinburgh, Mr. Collette at 
Glasgow, Miss Heath at Hull, Miss Ada Cavendish in 
Jersey, Mr. T. C. King at Limerick, Mr. W. Rignold 
at Liverpool (in the Cowrier of Lyons), Madlle. 
Beatrice at Manchester, and the Vokes Family at 
Southampton. 
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IN PARIS. 


— +e 


i a theatrical point of view Paris is just now 

in a state of stagnation, owing to the intense heat 
of the weather. Even in the depth of winter the Paris 
theatres are apt to become inconveniently warm, and in 
June and July, with the thermometer at an alarmingly 
high point, they are simply intolerable. How better it 
is to attend one of the open-air concerts in the Champs 
Elysées, or watch the sun go down over a picturesque 
glade in the Bois de Boulogne! Such, at any rate, is the 
feeling just now of four-fifths of those who in the 
autumn, winter, and spring are regular in their atten- 
dance at the play, and in consequence we hear of one 
theatre after another shutting up. The Cluny no longer 
figures in the “ programme des spectacles,” the directeur 
gravely informing the public that he closes for repairs, 
and that he will reopen in a short time. The company 
at the Ambigu, after a truly gallant contest with the 
weather, maintained by means of countless free admis- 
sions, have at last suspended business, and the 
Environs of Paris will not again be seen until 
the autumn. On the other hand, the subsidised 
theatres, as usual, are kept open, though at a con- 
siderable loss. Early last week, by the way, an unusual 
scene occurred at the Théatre Francais. The play was 
LP Ami Fritz, with M. Fritz, who had but just returned 
to Paris, in the part which is now associated with his 
name on both sides of the Channel. His appearance 
was followed by several hisses, which, however, were all 
but diowned in the thunder of applause which greeted 
him. It is understood that M. Febvre has given much 
offence to the Radicals by playing before the Prince 
Imperial in London, and that a deputy of the Left came 
down from Versailles for the purpose of signalising, in 
the way just described, his disapproval of the actor’s 
conduct. M. Febvre is not a Bonapartist, nor can it 
seriously be maintained that he ought to have refused 
to play on learning that the Prince Imperial was in or 
coming to the house. The Radical Deputy, we may 
presume, would be the last to wish that his own prin- 
ciple should be pushed to its logical extreme. Two 
arrests have been made in connection with this affair, 
but, up to the time of writing nothing more has 
been heard of the matter, which, in all probability, is to 
be hushed up. Besides L’Ami Fritz, the Théatre 
Frangais last week played the Marquis de Villemer 
and other pieces, of which we have lately had occasion 
to refer. The Vaudeville is still going on with Dora, 
the Opera Comique with Cing Mars, and the Porte St. 
Martin with Les Exilés. Perhaps the most successful 
of all the theatres which remain open is the Palais 
Royal, where La Boite & Bibi isbeing played. Many of 
the actors must turn their eyes to their comrades 
in the country and wish themselves with them. M. 
Dupuis has had full houses at Laval, Rennes, 
Nantes, at Laroche-sur-Yon, and La Rochelle, and 
Madame Marie Laurent is scarcely less successful at 
Rennes, Brest, and L’Orient with Les Exiles. Another 
troupe, that of the Folies Bergéres, last week left Paris 
in a body to fulfil a series of engagements in the 
country, and will not return, it is believed, until the 
end of August. 





IN VIENNA. 


8 


T the Burgtheater, Friulein Heese’s engagement 
has come to anend. The young actress essayed 
several parts in addition to those of which we spoke 
last week. In Viel Lérm wm Nichts (Much Ado about 
Nothing) she appeared as Beatrice, one of Shakspere’s 
most charming creations. Friulein Heese has many 
physical qualifications for the part, but the pleasing 





impression produced by her tall, slight figure, was 
diminished by the soubrette-like movements in which 
the actress indulged, forgetful of the high-breeding 
which characterises the lively Beatrice. The faint voice 
of Fraulein Heese was ill-suited for the delivery of the 
pungent lines placed in the mouth of Beatrice, and her 
niiveté of expression was out of keeping with the 
character, and would have better fitted the simple Hero, 
a part intelligently played by Fraulein Walbeck. Herr 
Gabillon was, as usual, a very satisfactory Benedict, 
though he hardly acted with the same spirit as when he 
plays to the Beatrice of his wife, who from a box 
complacently watched the performance of the new 
Beatrice—no dangerous rival, Frau Gabillon must 
have felt. The other parts were adequately filled, 
and the delightful comedy afforded much pleasure in 
spite of the shortcomings to which we have alluded. 
The other characters represented by Friulein Heese 
during her brief engagement were Marguerite in Hin 
verrmiter Edelmann, Hero in Grillparzer’s tragedy 
Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen (The Waves of the 
Sea and of Love), and Rosamunde in Tépfer’s comedy, 
Rosenmiller und Finke. The powers of the young 
actress have thus been very sufficiently tested, and 
the impression of critical Vienna seems to be that she 
would not bea valuable accession to the company of the 
Burgtheater. On Wednesday, Herr Stritt, from the 
Stuttgart Hoftheater, opened an engagement at this 
house as Orestes in Goéthe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris. 
We shall probably speak of this actor’s performances 
on a future occasion. 

At the Court Opera, Friulein Riegl, whose début in 
Inucia di Lammermoor we recorded last week, chose 
for her second appearance the character of Gilda in 
Rigoletto, and was even more favourably received than 
before. Having to a great extent overcome her 
nervousness she was able to make a better use of her 
truly sympathetic soprano voice. In the lighter parts 
of the opera she was perfectly satisfactory, but in the 
passionate scenes a want of fullness and power was 
apparent. Herr Beck wasa magnificent Rigoletto; he 
succeeded in exciting positive enthusiasm in the 
audience. Wagner’s Lohengrin and Der Fliegende 
Holldnder, and Flotow’s Alessandro Stradella, with 
a new ‘Mmise-en-scene, were amongst the most 
attractive of last week’s performances. The season 
ends on the last day of the present month, and 
the house will remain closed from that date up to and 
including the 14th of August. The next season will 
probably be marked by the production of Wagner’s 
Bayreuth operas, though the reception given to the 
instalment of that series produced during the present 
season was not very promising, and does not render it 
probable that there will be any revival of the Bayreuth 
enthusiasm, which seems to us to have been in a great 
degree factitious. 

At the Stadttheater, Der Pfarrer von Kirchfeld has 
been repeated with considerable changes in the cast. 
The varying programme of this house has also comprised 
Die Fremde (L’Etrangére), Dora, Freund Fritz, and 
the ubiquitous Dominos Roses, which seems to be as 
popular as it is improper. 

At the Carl Theater, the spectacular play Der Cowrier 
des Czar came to the end of its very successful career 
on Thursday, and Miss Leona Dare brought her perilous 
acrobatic feats to a conclusion, only to continue them 
elsewhere in all probability. There was announced for 
production on the following day a new piece founded 
upon Fritz Reuter’s novel “ Ut mine Stromtid,” and 
entitled Onkel Brdsig, with Herr A. Junkermann from 
the Wirtemburg Hoftheater in the leading part. 





Mop.iie. Granzow, well known to frequenters of the 
Opera in Paris by her dancing in Véméa, Giselle le Corsaire, 
and La Source, has just died in Berlin. 
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IN MADRID. 


——04+ —— 


‘her tropical heat of the weather makes people more 
disposed to spend their evenings at M. Olivier 
Metra’s concerts in the pleasant gardens of the Buen 
Retiro than in the hot and ill-ventilated theatres. 
Consequently but few of the theatres remain open, and 
on last Wednesday the concluding performance of the 
season took place at the pretty little Teatro de la 
Comedia, where Signora Pezzana and her Italian 
dramatic company have been attracting pretty fair 
audiences, considering the adverse influences of the 
weather. On the 17th instant Signora Pezzana made 
the interesting experiment of acting a part in the 
Spanish language in a piece entitled Coriolano, in 
which she was supported by Sefiores Calvo and Oltra, of 
the Teatro Espafiol. Coriolano, in its original form, 
was a dramatic sketch written by Don Victor Balaguer 
in verse, and in the Catalonian dialect, and it depicted 
in three scenes the historical figures of Coriolanus and 
his mother Volumnia, the great Roman matron with 
whom Plutarch has made us familiar. The well-known 
Italian actor, Signor Rossi, translated Sefior Balaguer’s 
dramatic poem into Italian, and acted the title-réle in 
many places. It has also enjoyed the distinction of 
being twice translated into Spanish verse and once 
into Spanish prose. The last version was that adopted 
by Signora Pezzana, who successfully overcame the 
difficulties of the Castilian language, and gave a 
striking impersonation of the Roman matron. 
Coriolano was followed by La dama del primer 
imperio, a one-act comedy, in which Signora Pezzana 
gave a remarkable proof of her versatility, showing 
that she is equally at home in comedy and in tragedy. Of 
this versatility she has indeed given many proofs during 
her long engagement in Madrid, having played with 
almost equal success such different parts as that of 
Mdme. Guichard in Dumas’s Monsieur Alphonse, and 
that of the unfortunate Queen in Giacometti’s Maria 
Antonieta. In the latter character, Signora Pezzana 
is said to have achieved the greatest of all her triumphs. 
She alternately moved the audience to tears, and elec- 
trified them by her powerful declamation. The favourite 
drama, Adiienne Lecowvreur, was selected for the last 
night of the Italian dramatic season, with Signora 
Pezzana, of course, in the title-réle, which gave her 
many opportunities for the display of her powers, espe- 
cially in the great scene inthe last act, in which Adrienne 
Lecouvreur points against her noble rival, the Princesse 
de Bouillon, the lines of her recital from Racine with 
such crushing effect. The leading actress was well 
supported by Signor Fabri as Maurice, and Signora 
Micheletti as the Princesse de Bouillon, while the re- 
maining parts were for the most part respectably filled. 
A recital by Signora Pezzana of a poem in Spanish by 
Seftor Ruiz Aguilera, entitled La vuelta del voluntario, 
formed an interesting feature of the last night’s pro- 
gramme, and was much applauded. 

At the Teatro de la Zarzuela, the engagement of the 
Italian Opera-bouffe company, which has for some 
months past been playing the works of Offenbach and 
Lecocq with varying success, has come to an end. Its 
last production was Offenbach’s Docteuwr Ox. In 
Madrid this latest work of the French composer did not 
at all prove acceptable, and the feebleness of the com- 
position leads some persons to the rash conclusion that 
opera-bouffe as an entertainment is in its dying throes. 
A glance at the contents of the Paris play-bills during 
the height of the season suffices to show that this is 
hardly so, for we find four of the eighteen principal 
theatres of Paris devoted to opera-bouffe, and during 
the past season the success of La Marjolaine at the 
Renaissance and of Les Cloches de Corneville at the 
Folies Dramatiques fell little short of that attained by 
the most famous works of the class. Therefore we hold 





that although Offenbach may have worked himself out, 
the style of composition associated with his name still 
possesses considerable vitality, and its popularity still 
survives in Madrid as well as in its native city, for the 
Teatro de la Zarzuela has enjoyed a large share of sup- 
port during the engagement of the Italian company, 
and its stalls and boxes have been frequented by the 
higher classes of society, who are too often conspicuous 
by their absence from houses devoted to the national 
drama. 





IN COLOGNE. 


—_e*s0—_—_ 


HE Meiningen company has left Cologne after 
having given a long and very successful series of 
performances at the Stadttheater. The plays selected 
were not in all cases of great literary or dramatic ex- 
cellence, but they almost invariably gave scope for 
those scenic displays for which the company is so justly 
famous. Towards the end of the engagement the pro- 
gramme consisted of dramas little known beyond the 
limits of Germany. Iffland’s drama, Die Jédger, though 
rather obsolete in style, still retains all its old power 
of affecting an audience, and remains as effective a 
stage play as it was in the days when the author him- 
self used to act init. The merit of the piece consists 
in the reality of the various characters, which are all 
drawn with rare skill. Yet the characters are to a 
certain extent types which appear in many plays of the 
same period, but they are incomparably better drawn, 
The hot-headed, honest paterfamilias, the unjust ste- 
ward, the good-natured, talkative, and rather narrow- 
minded mother, the noble but over-passionate son, the 
tender, sentimental heroine, and the coquette, who 
forms a striking contrast to her, the liberal minister, 
and the honourable magistrate, are all typical figures 
of the Iffland-Kotzebue drama, as the KAdlnische 
Zeitung observes. But Die Jdger was written for 
actors hy a great actor, who was the first to introduce 
nature into German acting, and who, as a dramatist, 
succeeded in imparting to the typical figures of 
this play so many natural attributes that they 
appear quite life-like. The story of the piece is 
very simple. The first four acts are occupied 
in preparing for the tragical catastrophe, which 
occurs early in the fifth act, but is rapidly averted, and 
the story is brought to a happy conclusion. The play 
contains a number of very effective and affecting scenes, 
which require very natural acting to give them their 
due effect. This requirement was completely fulfilled 
by the members of the Meiningen company, who, one 
and all, acted their parts in sucha natural manner, that 
Die Jdger is regarded as the most successful of their 
performances in Cologne, from a purely histrionic point 
of view. Herr Helmuth-Brim represented very cha- 
racteristically the quickly-changing humours of the hot- 
headed'old Warberger, whose passion is as short-lived as 
it is violent, and young Warberger, who is unmistake- 
ably his father’s son, found an excellent representative 
in Herr Wiichter. The strongly-marked characteristics 
of the mother were embodied by Frau Berger with 
genial comic power, and the gentle Friederike was 
gracefully acted by Fraulein Pauli. Herr Teller, as the 
steward, the villain of the piece, was very effective, and 
wisely avoided any melodramatic exaggeration. It is 
hardly necessary to add that the minor parts were all effi- 
ciently acted, thus producing that excellence of ensemble 
which invariably characterises the performances of the 
MeiningenCompany. DieJdgeraffords few opportunities 
for the scenic display and stage groupings in which this 
company excels, but the most was made of the few 
opportunities afforded, and the scene of the dispute 
between the peasants at the ale-house was a most 
animated stage picture. Albert Lindner’s historical 
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tragedy; Die Bluthochzeit, the last of the series 
of plays produced by the Meiningen Company at the 
Cologne Stadttheater, was a less happy selection. It 
is a very unsuccessful attempt to imitate Schiller’s 
style. Lindner’s historical portraits are all gross cari- 
catures. In his tragedy Catherine de Medici becomes 
a perfect fiend; the vices and weaknesses of Charles IX. 
are so exaggerated that he becomes little better than 
an idiot; the Princess Margaret is an unnatural com- 
pound of contradictory sentiments; and the character of 
Henry of Navarre is drawn with an equally uncertain 
and infirm hand. The natural style of the Meiningen 
company’s acting only served to make these exaggera- 
tions and contradictions more glaring, and but for the 
beauty of the mise en scene and costumes, Die 
Bluthochzeit would hardly have proved attractive during 
the few days it remained on the bills. Its scenic 
capabilities alone account for the adoption of this weak 
tragedy into the Meiningen repertory, and those capa- 
bilities were most fully utilised. The strange court 
costume of the period was reproduced with historical 
accuracy, and scenes and groupings of rare brilliancy 
delighted the spectators throughout the course of the 
play. The series of performances ended, as it had 
begun, with Shakspere’s Julius Cesar, the merits and 
defects of the Meiningen company’s representation of 
which have already been considered in our columns. 





IN AMERICA. 


Oe 


HE mail which arrived on Sunday brings New York 
correspondence and papers to the 12th inst. 
The most important event we have to notice is the 
performance at Wallack’s Theatre for the benefit of 
Miss Ada Dyas, which took place on the night of the 
10th. The character and density of the audience 
formed conclusive evidence of the esteem in which Miss 
Ada Dyas is held by the New York public. Every seat 
in the house was taken, and the larger proportion of 
the auditorium was occupied by ladies of the best 
standing in society, whose elegant toilets gave the house 
the brilliant appearance of the opera-house rather than 
the theatre. Nor was the proof of the esteem in which 
Miss Dyas is held by the members of the profession she 
adorns less apparent. As many of the leading stars 
of the stage could well make an appearance in one 
theatre at the same time were present, and were re- 
warded by thus being able to share with Miss Dyas the 
triumphs of the night. Bouquet of dramatic gems 
provided for the entertainment was admirably selected, 
with a view not only to show Miss Dyas in some of her 
most potent situations, but also to give her friends who 
assisted her ample opportunities of appearing to the 
best advantage. Miss Dyas (supported by Messrs. 
Montague, Shanno, Edwin, Mathews, and Atkins, Mrs. 
Gilbert, Miss Effie Germon, and Miss Allie Dorrington) 
appeared to great advantage in A Sheep in Wolfs 
Clothing, and was greeted both on her first appear- 
ance and at the end of the piece with storms of 
applause and a forest of flowers. Miss Jeffreys-Lewis, 
with a recitation of Hood’s “ Bridge of Sighs,” deli- 
vered with much dignity and dramatic force; Miss 
Fanny Davenport and Mr. John Gilbert in the quarrel 
scene from The School for Scandal, and Miss Wain- 
wright and Mr. F. B. Ward in the fourth act of Love’s 
Sacrifice, maintained the interest and enthusiasm of 
the audience until Miss Dyas again appeared as Pauline 
in the fourth act of The Lady of Lyons, supported by 
Mr. George Rignold, Mr. Searle, Mr. Phillips, Mr. 
Leonard, Mme. Ponisi and Mrs. John Sefton. 
We have nothing to add to our previous notice of the 
new opéra bouffe, Hvangeline, produced at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre. It is by no means strong, but Miss 





Weatherby contrives to give it more strength than 
could have been expected. The appearance of seven 
Juliets on the occasion of Mr. George Rignold’s benefit 
has naturally raised a good deal of feeling against him, 
and some time must elapse before his relations with the 
audience can be so friendly and cordial as has hitherto 
been the case. 

Miss Maud Granger appeared at the Walnut-street 
Theatre, Philadelphia, on the evening of the 9th inst., 
in Dumas’ drama, Camille, before a large audience. 
She played the part of Camille with great power and 
effect, and in the last act won hearty commendation. 
She was well supported by a company including Mr. 
Atkins Lawrence, Mr. George W. Howard, Mrs. C. 
Henri, and Miss Nellie Barbour. 





EN PASSANT. 


OO ee 


HE dispute between Mr. Albery and Mr. Wyndham 
with respect to the remuneration of the former for his 
adaptation of Les Dominos Roses, has been adjusted, but 
not without exciting bitterness which some time will be 
required to allay. In a letter to a contemporary, he says, 
that a month ago, Mr. Albery was offered £300—“ a fair 
sum, I think,” adds Mr. Wyndham, “ for the adaptation of 
the dialogue of a three-act comedy not even translated by 
him.” The italics are Mr. Wyndham’s, not ours. Is it 
consistent either with good taste or good feeling that Mr. 
Wyndham should tell the public, as he does in effect, that 
Mr. Albery has not an extensive knowledge of the French 
language ? 


Tue Pall Mall Gazette, reviewing a new book on English 
adjectives in ‘ able,” says : “ Mr. Hall does not quote Mr. 
Swinburne’s neologisms ‘irremeable’ and ‘ perdurable,’ of 
which the signification has to be comprehended before the 
etymology.” Mr. Swinburne swooped upon the ill-informed 
critic in a very characteristic style. ‘In my time,” he 
says, “a boy at Eton who could not have given both ‘ the 
etymology ’ and ‘ the signification’ of the Latin word ‘irre- 
meablis ’—not Anglicised for the first time by me—might 
have been liable to other than favourable notice, if not 
amenable to other than agreeable penalties, at the hands of 
constituted authority—indisputable in the jurisdiction of 
its court, and unavoidable in the execution of its sentence. 
The word ‘perdurable’ in its abverbial form was not, I 
believe, used for the first time by a forgotten writer of the 
Elizabethan age, in one of whose now inconsiderable plays 
I find this passage :— 

‘Tf it were damnable,—he being so wise,— 

Why should he for the momentary trick 

Be perdurably fined !’” 
These lines, it need hardly be said, are in Measure for Measure. 
Mr. Swinburne appears to be ignorant of the fact that the 
word occurs elsewhere in Shakspere—in the Senate Scene of 
Othello, where Iago says to Roderigo, “I confess me knit 
to thy deserving with cables of perdurable toughness ;” and 
in the fourth act of Henry V., where the Dauphin ex- 
claims, “O perdurable shame.” 


The season just concluded has been exceedingly profitable 
to Miss Neilson. She takes 70,000 dol. from Mr. Max 
Strakosch as her share, and 3,000 for benefits. The crowd 
which assembled in the Toronto Railway Station when, 
anxious to keep an engagement at Montreal, she left by a 
special train in the dead of the night on a journey which 
could not be performed in less than fourteen hours, was 
but one more proof of her popularity. In Salt Lake Vity 
an unfortunate contretemps occurred. In As You Like It 
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Celia was represented by a daughter-in-law of Brigham 
Young, who, in reply to Rosalind’s question, ‘‘ Where shall 
we go?” said, “To seek my uncle in the Garden of Eden.” 
Modus, on one occasion, was played by a Mormon, and all his 
wives, eight in number, were present. Mr. Max Strakosch 
writes :—“ Miss Neilson gets the highest terms paid to any 
American artist without exception, and she is a splendid pay- 
ing star at that. My brother and I take the Theatre Italien, in 
Paris, for next season, during the Exposition, and we have 
made an offer to her to play an engagement there which 
she has half promised to accept. She will play in English 
and her standard réles.” 


Miss Hexen Barry is not a lady to be trifled with, 
Mr. Gilbert Dickenson, of Bond-street, had received a com- 
mission to paint for thirty guineas a portrait of her in the 
character of Princess Aoudain Rownd the World in Eighty 
Days. He executed the order, but when the portrait was 
delivered, the lady. refused to take it in, on the ground 
that it was not at all like her. Mr. Dickenson said that 
the lady had failed to keep several appointments for a 
sitting, and that the picture had had to be finished by the 
aid of photographs alone. “True,” said Miss Barry, “ but 
I was unable through illness to come; and this you knew.” 
Mr. Dickenson brought an action against Miss Barry in 
the Bloomsbury County Court for the sum referred to, and 
the judge, without calling upon her counsel, gave a verdict 
for the defendant ; a decision from which there is to be an 
appeal. Mr. Montagu Williams, who appeared on her 
behalf, seems as quick as ever to seize a point. “Is the 
lady in court?” asked Mr. Dickenson’s counsel. “ She 
is,” replied Mr. Williams ; “but as you suppose that that 
painting resembles her, I am not surprised at your failing 
to recognise her.” 


Tue brigand Antonio Gasparoni, already celebrated in 
two novels, is now to become the hero of a drama. More 
than half a century ago this man was the terror of Rome; 
his name was that by which ingenious mothers used to 
frighten recalcitrant children into obedience. He was ap- 
prehended under Leo XII. and condemned to imprisonment 
for life ; but in 1870, after having passed nearly fifty years 
in a dungeon, was released on account of his advanced 
age and sent to the hospital at Abbiategrasso. Here he 
recently received a visit from Signor Tunati, who asked him 
for permission to name the play after him. To this the old 
man very readily consented, and an agreement in writing, 
signed by him with his cross, was drawn up. 


In reference to Médecin Malgré Lui, a version of which 
was brought out at the Globe on Saturday last, a rather 
good anecdote has been preserved. Roze, of the Academy, 
made a parody in Latin of Sganarelle’s song, and passing 
such parody off as being at least a hundred years old, 
denounced Moliére as a plagiarist. Moliére hotly protested 
his innocence, and the dispute seemed likely to have a 
disagreeable termination when the truth came out. The 
Latin words were :— 


Quam dulces, 
Amphora ameena ! 
Quam dulces 
Sunt tuze voces ! 
Dum fundis merum in calices 
Utinam semper esses plena ! 
Ah! ah! Cara mea lagena, 
Vacua cur jaces ?” 


In a letter to the editor of the Birmingham Daily Mail, 
Mr. Byron contradicts the generally received story that 
Not Such a Fool as He Looks was written for Mr. Sothern. 
“T wrote the play for myself, and played it very success- 
fully at Manchester and Liverpool. Mr. Sothern saw it at 








the latter town, and arranged for its production at the 
Haymarket Theatre, previously performing in it himself for 
the first time at the Theatre Royal in this town. He pro- 
duced the piece here, but, after playing it, fancied several 
alterations were necessary, which alterations I refused to 
make, as I had never considered them desirable when 
playing the piece myself, nor had they been suggested 
previous to his own performance. I then produced the 
play myself in its original form at the Globe Theatre, 
London, afterwards at the Adelphi, Strand, Gaiety, and 
Opéra Comique.” 


Poericat justice is sometimes heard of in real life as 
well as upon the stage. Miss Canavassoglu, of Athens, was 
basely deceived by a gay young Greek ofiicer, and she shot 
him dead in the street. Modern law intervened, and the 
young lady was arrested for murder. But the tradition of 
ancient Greece came to her assistance, and poetical justice 
conquered the law; for the case was regarded as a case of 
Nemesis, with which it would be blasphemous to 
interfere. So she was acquitted, and accompanied 
to her home by the acclamations of enthusiastic throngs, 
She has already had several offers of marriage. 


Tue week before last, having gone at a very early 
hour to Covent Garden Market, the Emperor of Brazil had 
his attention drawn to a gentleman walking past in an 
Ulster coat, and with a very thoughtful air. ‘Who is 
that?” he asked one of the market men. ‘“ Why, don’t 
ye know that gen’l’man, sir, that’s Mr. Odell, the actor.” 
“Indeed,” said the Emperor ; “I am heartily glad to find 
that London actors get up so early.” Mr. Odell was walk- 
ing home from the Junior Garrick Club. 


Wuen Herr Wagner came to London he was applied to 
by Signor Vianesi for the time of the movements in those 
of his operas that were to be played at Covent Garden 
Theatre. “I refuse,” was his reply. “The performance 
of my works in England never yields me any profit, and 
Signor Vianesi may fix the time as he likes,” 


GENERAL AND Mrs. Grant went to the Royal Italian 
Opera on Friday evening, when La Figlia del Reggimento 
was performed. On their arrival the “ Star-spangled 
Banner” was played. 


A new drama, entitled Liz, written by Mr. Joseph 
Hatton and Mr. Arthur Matthison, is to be produced next 
month at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre, Liverpool. It is 
founded upon the tale of pit life, called “That Lass 0’ 
Lowrie’s.” The heroine will be represented by Miss Rose 
Leclercq. 


THE receipts of the Paris theatres during the past year, 
April, 1876, to March, 1877, have been published. These, 
so far as the non-musical houses are concerned, extend 
from 1,589,127 francs at the Théatre Francais to the 
Grand Théatre Parisien, which can only show the small 
sum of 16,085 frances. 


Mr. Roperts’s version of Lady Audley’s Secret, re- 
vised by the adapter, who from this time will resume 
his own name, Walters, is to be revived at the Olympic 
on Saturday next. Mr. Henry Neville, Mr. and Miss 
Pateman, Mr. Forbes Robertson, and Mdlle. Camille 
Dubois are in the caste. 


The Vicarage has been withdrawn from the programme 
at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, one reason being, that 
at this time of the year short programmes are in favour 
with playgoers, and another, that Mrs, Bancroft is suffering 
from her periodical attack of huy fever. 
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Wuen Colonel Sellers Raymond “flips” up a 5-dol. 
piece, or a nickel, and loses, he leans his cheek pensively 
upon his hand, and asks himself this conundrum: ‘“ Why 
was I born cursed with this fatal passion for gambling ?” 


Tue playgoing public may be surprised to learn that 
Mr. Chatterton nightly appears on the stage at the Prin- 
cess’s; but so it is. He officiates as chairman in the music- 
hall scene of After Dark. That he is not ill at ease must 
be evident to all who turn their glasses upon him. 


A scuLpTor was recently called upon to carve a bust of 
a young girl, and favoured his model with that long, calm 
scrutiny peculiar to artists and physicians. The girl natu- 
rally reddens, ‘ Pray do not be annoyed,” says the sculptor, 


reassuringly. ‘It is not you I am looking at, but only 
your figure.” 


THERE will be an amateur performance at the Gaiety 
Theatre on the 4th July. Lady Adela Larking, Lady 
Sebright, the Hon. Mrs. Wrottesley, Mr. Monckton, 
Captain Gooch, Captain Lacy, and Captain Fitzgeorge will 
appear, and the pieces selected are Betsy Baker, A School 
Sor Coquettes, and A Fair Encounter. 


Ir is stated in Paris that the following telegram was 
sent by M. Capoul to a directeur who wished to engage 
him to sing in Lecocq, Vasseur, and Offenbach in the 
United States :—“ Monsieur Deutsch, Hoétel Louvre, 
Paris.—Londres Paris, 9654 30 5.6 12.43 S.R.—Qua- 
rante mille francs par mois. Chanterai vingt-cinq fois par 
mois, et cinq mois saison assurés. Réponse presse ; veille 
signer avec Russie.—CapouL.” 


Nor many weeks ago a comedy in one act entitled Volte- 
Jace was read in the Salon Particulier of Paris. The author 
is M. Emile Guiard, a nephew, like M. Paul Deronlede, of 
M. Emile Augier. The piece was so well received that the 
author sent it to the committee of the Thédtre Francais, who 
have received it with acclamation. 


Two changes have just been made in the cast of Dora at 
the Vaudeville Theatre. Madame Alexis, the Marquise 
de Rio-Zarés, has temporarily given up her part to Madame 
Fanny Genat, as M. Parade has given up his to M. Michel. 
In other respects the cast is the same as before, although 
the piece has been represented nearly a hundred and thirty 


times. The very name of “Vaudeville” seems to bring 
good fortune with it. 


Mop.e. Krauss, who sang in Paris for the last time 
this season on Friday week, is now at Vienna, where she 
intends to pass the summer, and where, under the tuition 
of Madame Marchesi, she will complete her studies in 
LD’ Africaine, commenced by her with M. Hustache. 


MapamE Carvatyo has taken her congé d’été, and in a 


few days, no doubt, will be found in her charming cottage 
at Puy, near Dieppe. 


Lorp LonpDEsBoRroUGH has consented to take the chair at 
a dinner at the Junior Garrick Club. 


Mr. Cartes MILLWARD has been appointed adminis- 
trator of the estate of the late Mr. Halliday. 


Marsuat MacManon has decorated Rubenstein with 
the Legion of Honour. 


Mr. Atrrep CELLIER is writing a short musical piece 
for Miss Santley. 


Mr. Bitineton and Mr. Charles Harcourt will shortly 
cease to be members of the Globe Company. 








Miss AuBREY. has been prevented by the effects of a 
slight accident from appearing at the Court Theatre. Her 
place is supplied by Mr. Mary Rorke. 


THERE will be two performances at the Adelphi on 
Thursday next—one in the morning, and one in the even- 
ing—for the benefit of Mr. J. W. Anson. Guy Mannering 
and the Streets of London are the pieces to be played. 


Mr. Banpram will recite The Wife’s Secret, at Grosvenor 
House, in aid of the funds of the Princess Mary Village 
Homes for Little Girls, Addlestone, Surrey, on July 2. 


Paut Merrirr’s drama, The Golden Plough, recently 
published in the provinces, is likely to be shortly produced 
at the Globe, with Miss Lydia as the heroine, Grace 
Royal. 


Mr. Hermann Vezin takes a benefit at the Gaiety on 
the afternoon of Wednesday next, the 27th inst., when As 
You Like It will be represented by Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, 
Miss Maggie Brennan, Miss Fanny Josephs, Miss Gerard, 
Messrs. Arthur Cecil, H. B. Conway, Forbes Robertson, 
George Honey, &c. 


Moute. Marie Beiiancer has ceased to attempt to 
procure an engagement in Paris. She passes under the 
name of Madame Coulbac, and has rented for the summer 
a villa at Maison Lafitte. 


M. Arruur Deaviene and M. Jacques Normand read 
last week to the Gymnase company a comedy in three acts, 
Les Petites Marmites. It will be played at the end of the 


summer. 


Tue lever dw rideau at the Thédtre du Vaudeville in 
September will be Chez Elle by MM. Charles Narrey and 
Abraham Dreyfus. There are only two personages in it, 
and they will be represented by M. Dieudonné and Malle. 
Kalb. 


Mop.tez. Marre Dumas will enter upon her second series 
matinées caractéristiques at the Theatre Lyrique—not at the 
Porte St. Martin—on the first Sunday in November. 


Tue Comédie Frangaise are about to revive Ponsard’s 
LIncréce. 


THE place of M. Worms at the Gymnase Thédtre has 
been taken by M. Abel. 


M. Barri is re-engaged at the Opéra Comique in Paris 
for one year. 


Mr. AsHLeY is going to the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 
M. anp MapAmE Verpr have left Paris for Italy. 





THE GREEN ROOM CLUB. 


—_190——_ 


HE circumstances which led to the formation of 
the new theatrical club have so frequently been 
referred to in these columns that it is quite unnecessary 
to dwell upon them at any particular length. The 
Garrick Club has long since lost its distinctively 
theatrical character; the Junior Garrick, established 
about ten years ago to supply the want thus created, so 
far forgot its raison d’étre as to open its doors to 
persons with few or no claims to such a privilege, and 
the result was that if a well-known actor entered the 
house he ran the gauntlet of being stared at in a most 
offensive way and of hearing his name bandied from 
mouth to mouth in a spirit of the vulgarest curiosity. 
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The Beef Steak Club, if theatrical at all, is 
the headquarters of a petty clique; the Savage 
is essentially a resort of literary men. The Junior 
Garrick came at last to such a pass that many 
influential men held aloof from or finally left it, and 
any hope that the Club would regain its former 
position seemed to be destroyed when, in the spring of 
this year, a majority of the members determined to 
reinstate the Committee under whose auspices they had 
been brought to the verge of bankruptcy and discredit. 
Mr. Thomas Mowbray, one of the trustees, soon 
afterwards acquired undivided possession of the 
property and introduced a system of management 
much better than that which had been previously 
pursued, but he came too late. The “ opposition,” 
headed by Mr. James and Mr. Thorne, had in 
the meantime gone away to form a new club; 
Mr. Irving, Mr. Byron, and other representative actors 
and dramatists gave their support to the project, and 
the Green Room Club was set on foot. In laying down 
their rules the Committee show they have amply profited 
by their experiences at the Junior Garrick. The doors 
of the Green Room are open only to men connected 
with the theatre, who belong to literature or a 
learned profession, or have given proofs of a deep 
and intelligent interest in the drama. If these prin- 
ciples are but strictly adhered to—and we have no 
doubt they will be—the new association must occupy 
an almost unique position, as unique in its way, per- 
haps, as that of the Turk’s Head Club in Gerrard- 
street, a century ago. “I rather like the notion 
of such a _ club,” condescendingly remarked Mr. 
Garrick to Reynolds; “I think Ill be of 
you.” “Think he’ll be of us,” roared Johnson when 
the words were reported tohim; “how does he know 
we will have him? The first Duke in the kingdom 
has no right to use such language.” The result of this 
salutary exclusiveness need hardly be stated. “ I hope,” 
wrote the Bishop of St. Asaph, some time later, “ that 
Mr. Fox will forgive me if I say that the honour of 
belonging to the Turk’s Head Club is not inferior to 
that of being elected for Westminster.” However, it is 
rather with the present than the probable future that 
we are now more directly concerned. The Green Room 
was formally opened on Saturday by a dinne at the 
Criterion Restaurant, after which the members pro- 
ceeded to, and installed themselves in, the premises 
they have secured. 

The dinner was in all respects successful. The Duke 
of Beaufort took the chair, supported on the right by 
Mr. David James, at whose request he had undertaken 
to preside, and on the left by Mr. Irving. The general 
company included Mr. Thorne, Mr. Neville, the Hon. 
Lewis Wingfield, Mr. Righton, Mr. Ferraud, Mr. Frank 
Marshall, Mr. Charles Harcourt, Mr. Duffy, Mr. Love- 
day, Mr. Hollingsworth, Mr. Leathes, Mr. Ledger, Mr. 
Frederick Hawkins, Mr. Murray Marks, Mr. Durlacher, 
Mr. Ernest Cuthbert, and several others. Mr. Toole 
was prevented by his provincial engagements from 
being present, but in a telegram to the chair- 
man he expressed his best wishes for the success 
of the‘ club—of which, it is hardly necessary 
to say, he is an “ original” member—and said, that as 
the clock struck four he would drink to the toast of the 
day. This toast was proposed in a short but terse 
speech by the Duke of Beaufort, whose genial manner 
has never been more favourably shown. He had felt 
much honoured, he said, by the request made to him by 
his friend Mr. James, and he should always be pleased 
to have an opportunity of proving his deep interest in 
the well-being of the club and of the drama. The task 
of proposing the Duke’s health fell to the lot of Mr. 
Irving, and never, perhaps, has such a task been more 
effectively and gracefully performed. Perspicuous with- 
out plainness, free from any trace of affectation, and 
pervaded by a quiet dignity too often missed on such 








occasions, his speech, short as it was, will not soon be 
forgotten by those who heard it. 

The company, separating almost immediately after 
dinner, proceeded to the Green Room, which is situate 
at the western corner of Adelphi-terrace. A more 
advantageous spot for the club could not be desired. 
It overlooks the river, the embankment, and the gardens 
between Waterloo-bridge and Charing-cross, and com- 
mands a view of London from St. Paul’s to Westminster 
Abbey. . The associations of the place, too, are of great 
interest. In the centre house of the terrace Garrick 
passed the last seven years of his life, and died. It was 
opposite where the Green Room now stands that the 
little scene described by Boswell occurred. ‘“ Johnson 
and I walked away together. We stopped a little 
while by the rails of the Adelphi, looking on the 
Thames, and I said to him with some emotion that I 
was now thinking of two friends we had lost who had 
once lived in the buildings behind us—Beauclerk and 
Garrick. ‘Ay, sir,’ said he, tenderly, ‘and two such 
friends as cannot be supplied.” Nor must we omit to 
state that Thomas Hill, the friend of Bloomfield, and 
the original of Paul Pry, occupied a second floor storey 
in James-street, where he died. But let us pass from 
the terrace and its associations to the club itself. 
The Green Room is a spacious apartment, with three | 
windows, and is lighted by lamps. The colour 
of the wall-paper and of the coverings of the furniture 
is in agreement with the name of the Club. The work 
of decoration has been entrusted to a committee of 
taste, consisting of Mr. Murray Marks, the Hon. Louis 
Wingfield, and Mr. Forbes Robertson. The first- 
named gentleman has presented to the club at least 
twenty fine engravings of pictures painted for the Shak- 
spere Gallery, and these have been framed and hung 
with excellent effect. It is understood that the MS. of 
the last article written by the late Mr. Oxenford is to 
be added to the collection. Until seven o’clock, when 
many members had to leave for theatres, the room 
presented a most animated aspect, as it also did soon 
after the theatres had been shut. The Duke of Beaufort 
then came to sup with Mr. James; except Mr. Irving, 
all those who had been at the inaugural dinner put in 
an appearance, and the number of visitors continually 
increased until, at two a.m., the doors were closed. 








MR. GILBERT AS A DRAMATIST. 


——_roo —_ 


T is now some time since Mr. W. 8. Gilbert published 
in a collected form a selection from his “ Original 
Plays ;” and, although viewed from the standpoint of 
to-day, the selection is not all that we could wish, it pos- 
sesses considerable interest and value. With the Palace 
of Truth, the Princess,and Pygmalion and Galatea, we 
would rather bind up Broken Hearts and Dan’l Druce 
than Charity, which seems to us not only unworthy of 
its place in the book, but to be characteristic of none 
of its author’s dramatic styles; but for chronological 
reasons this was impossible, and we must wait for a 
further edition of “ Original Plays,” béfore the collec- 
tion can be deemed thoroughly satisfactory. In any 
case, however, Charity should have been omitted; as 
an acting play it is far inferior to the same author’s 
comedy On Guard, which finds no place here, and as a 
literary effort it is at once pretentious and poor. 

It is just now the fashion to decry Mr. Gilbert 
and his work, in the same way that a few years back 
every one was gushing over him as the playwright of 
the day, and was holding up his fairy comedy as the 
chief dramatic achievement of the day. A turn of 
Fortune’s wheel, a few indiscreet revivals, some foolish 
public squabbles, a little want of temper and a great 
want of tact—and fickle public opinion pronounces 


Mr. W. S. Gilbert to be one of the rockets that come 
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down like sticks, sneers at his past success, and covertly 
predicts his future failure. Of course we shall be told 
that the playwright’s relations with this coadjutor or 
with that have nothing to do with the question, and 
that the verdict pronounced by the public in the 
dispute of Hodson v. Gilbert does not affect the judg- 
ment passed upon the acting of the one or the writing 
of the other. That it ought [not to do so we may 
readily admit; but we need not, therefore, shut 
our eyes to the fact that here, as elsewhere, 
we are only too apt to do that which we ought not to 
do; and we may take it for granted that the appre- 
ciation of the dramatist’s merits is for the moment 
blunted in some quarters by considerations which should 
never have been placed before us at all. 

In many ways the volume now before us deserves 
careful attention. In so far as it serves to confirm its 
author’s high position amongst the dramatists of the day 
it does what few similar collections could do for contem- 
porary playwrights; in so far as it shows the development 
of the author’s powers it suggests advancement yet to 
come. The plays can, for the most part, be read as well as 
acted, and the reviewer could conscientiously mark 
passage after passage as thoroughly worthy of quotation. 
Could as much as this be said for most of the popular 
authors whose works are chiefly in demand upon the 
stage? Could we, if the poetic dramas of Mr. Wills 
were left out of the question, name many of the current 
productions of our stage which are worthy of a place in 
the library? It is not a little that Mr. Gilbert’s plays 
should, for the most part, stand this test; it 
is not a little that we should find in them 
the quality of finished workmanship, added to that 
knowledge of practical stage effect, which is so often 
made to supply the lack of all literary polish. Mr. 
Gilbert’s muse, if she never explores the regions of very 
deep and genuine feeling, and if her flights are never 
very high, always preserves an even and rhythmical 
course, always chooses her verbal way with the utmost 
care, and always expresses herself with graceful preci- 
sion. Mr. Gilbert never boggles his work by hurrying 
it, by careless reliance upon the intrinsic power of his 
subject to atone for clumsiness of expression, or by the 
confusion which results from the pretended inspiration 
of a third-rate poet. Speech after speech might be 
quoted from either The Palace of Truth or from Pyg- 
malion and Galatea, or even from the far inferior 
Wicked World, in illustration of the author’s simple 
strength of diction ; and we may content ourselves with 
Ethais’s fine description to Selene of that_inconstancy 
of mortal love which she in her unworldliness, is so slow 
to comprehend. 


“ Ah, my Selene, picture to thyself 

A man—linked for his life to one he loves. 

She is his world—she is the breath he breathes ; 
Tn his fond eyes the type of purity. 

Well, she is false—all women are—and then 
Come tidings of his shame, the damning words 
‘IT love another, I have cheated ‘thee.’ 

At first it cannot be, it is a dream, 

And when by slow procession, step by step, 

He sees in it the waking from a dream. 

His heavy heart stands still—he dies a death, 
A momentary death—to wake again 

Into a furious life of hot revenge ; 

His hand against all men; his maddened tongue 
Calling down curses on his cheated self; 

On him who stole his love, on all but her 

Who has called down this crowning curse on him ! 
To find her love a lie, her kiss a jest, 

Her cherished bywords a cold mockery— 

Oh, there are words 

For other agonies, but none for this!” 


The description, too, given by Galatea of her first 

sleep and dream and waking is exquisite in diction as 

in thought; the difficulty, indeed, is to choose where 

the language is throughout so admirably chosen for its 
se. s 


Mr. Gilbert, in fact, has considerable command of 





pure, strong, nervous English; and his blank verse, if 
it does not appeal to the ear with any great charm of 
melody or bold refreshing beauty, is consistently free 
from the ignorant defects of metre which are 680 
frequently found in the poetry of our contemporary 
stage. It is always studiously correct, and what is 
more the correctness is attained without any 
awkward inversion of the component parts of the 
sentences. Hence it flows easily and naturally; 
and the ear which hit upon the effective ring 
of the “Bab Ballads” proves that it is not at fault in 
efforts more ambitious and more sustained. By those, 
indeed who have composed music to the words of Mr. 
Gilbert it is said, that his lines, where he wishes it, are 
thoroughly singable, a fact which makes us look for- 
ward with all the more interest to the comic opera 
of which he is to supply the libretto to Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan. At the end of the volume now before us the 
author has, with a boldness by no mean injudicious, 
printed his 7'rial by Jury, a trifle which, apart altogether 
from its rich original humour, forms throughout an 
excellent example of the art of judicious expression. 
Every word in song, chorus, and recitative possesses an 
effect which can be realised in vocal interpretion, and 
not a thought or joke is wasted in that over-elaboration, 
which is the fault of so many kindred efforts. What, 
for example, could be happier, in their way, than the 
following verses, many of whose lines have already taken 
their place as familiar quotations ?— 


“ When I, good friend, was called to the bar 
I'd an appetite fresh and hearty, 
And I was as most young barristers are 
An impecunious party. 
T’'d a swallow-tail coat of a beautiful blue, 
A brief which I bought off a booby, 
A couple of shirts, and a collar or two, 
And a ring that looked like a ruby. 


“In Westminster Hall I danced a dance, 
Like a semi-despondent fury ; 

For I thought I should never hit on a chance 
Of addressing a British jury. 

But I soon got tired of third-class journeys, 
And dinners of bread and water ; 

So I fell in love with a rich attorney’s 
Elderly, ugly daughter. 


“The rich attorney he jumped with joy, 
And ar to my fond professions : 

‘You shall reap the reward of your pluck, my boy, 
At the Bailey and Middlesex Sessions ; 

‘ You'll soon get used to her looks,’ said he, 

_ ‘And a very nice girl you'll find her! 

She may very well pass for forty-three 
Tn the dusk with the light behind her.” 


Every verse, every line, every word tells—and this 
without any apparent effort. 

It seems strange that in these days of revivals some 
manager is not found to reproduce that most graceful of 
extravaganzas, The Princess, one of Mr. Gilbert’s 
earlier dramatic works. A single extract from this 
daintiest of skits serves to remind us how immeasurably 
superior in calibre and aim it is to the popular bur- 
lesque of the period ; and few who know it on the 
stage will pronounce it to be necessarily wanting in 
capabilities for effective stage representation, especially 
in these days of fast advancing woman’s rights. Psyche, 
rallied upon her renunciation of mankind, exclaims, in 
defence of her resolution— 

“Senseless? No! 
It’s based upon the grand hypothesis 


That as the Ape is undeveloped Man, 
So man is undeveloped woman.” 


To which defence a handsome young man makes 
reply :— 
“ Then, 


This of all others is the place for us ! 
If man is only undeveloped woman, 
We men, if we work hard indeed, 
nd do our utmost to improve ourselves, 
May, in good time, be women !” 
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When Mr. Gilbert wrote his Dan’l Druce, Black- 
smith, it was assumed, and not unnaturally, that he 
wished to vindicate himself and his work against the 
charge of coldness of temper, lack of sympathy, and 
want of heart ; and on many sides the vindication was 
held to be sufficient and complete. Assuredly the 
motive of this first play, the single-hearted, and at the 
last, unselfish love of the misanthrope for his 
adopted child, is pure, and true, and _ elevated ; 
but like the motive of The Palace of Truth, 
it is, though in a different sense, not Mr. 
Gilbert’s own. The indebtedness to George Eliot 
and to Madame de Genlis is admitted, and there 
is nothing unworthy in the dramatist’s use of his legiti- 
mately-chosen materials. But the fact remains that 
these two pieces do not form any fair trial of the bent 
of the author’s genius. From our present point of view 
this matters little in the case of the French fairy tale, 
but it means a good deal in that of Silas Marner. 
The author takes refuge, as it were, from himself 
in the finest conception of our first novelist ; 
and in doing so he seems to prove, in more 
ways than one, that he is actuated, of course un- 
consciously, by instinct. The great fault of his 
“ Original plays” as we lay them down and strive to 
judge them, however impartially, as a whole, is their 
want of definite purpose and meaning. The moral, 
for the most part cynical, which is to be drawn from 
Mr. Gilbert’s work, is one which never seems genuine 
andthorough. When we are most moved, as by Galatea’s 
love for her human creator, we have an uncomfortable 
notion that the playwright is laughing in his sleeve at 
our emotion. When, in Sweetheawrts,—not included here, 
by the way,—the heroine is so deeply touched by her 
recollections of a love gone by, we cannot feel quite 
sure that we should not smile at her old-maidenly 
devotion; and we are never allowed to enjoy our full 
fling of contempt at the expense of Prince Philamir, 
or Pygmalion, or, to recur to Broken Hearts, the lover 
of poor Vavir. The work is very clever, very sym- 
metrical, and very neat; but it is never very sincere, 
and in consequ:nce it can rarely, if ever, bring home to 
us any sincere conviction. 

Of one objection which has been raised against Mr. 
Gilbert’s fairy comedies, that of artificial construction 
and puppet-like movement, it is by no means difficult 
to dispose. The very charge appears to indicate a 
hopeless lack of imaginative power on the part of the 
objector. If we cannot be content to breathe for an 
hour or two the magic atmosphere into which we are 
introduced ; if we complain because a scarf is supposed 
to make a substantial man invisible, and because people’s 
veracity varies from scene to scene in accordance with 
the varying ownership of a certain casket ; if we hold it 
a mechanical trick for Galatea to be an exaggerated 
ingénue, for Chrysal to be a truth-telling liar, and 
for Selene to be, as she herself says, a jealous 
“devil,” then must the mechanism of all plays 
more fanciful than the modern comedy or the 
realistic drama offend our reason and jar upon our 
matter-of-fact sense. Of course there is a good deal of 
mechanical movement in the action of the fairy-play, 
much that may be called tricky by those who will not 
give it its fair attribute of cunning ingenuity. But the 
mechanism—to describe thus roughly the minor motives 
of the action—is not only perfectly legitimate, it was 
inevitable from the first, if such a hint as that given by 
Queen Titania was ever to be carried out upon the 
stage. The most beautiful stage-poem that ever was 
written might be ruthlessly condemned by this rule-of- 
thumb measurement and criticism of avoirdupois. 

Where we have to find fault is in the fact that the 
dramatist is too often led away after the fashion 
indicated in that prologue to the Wicked World, which 
appropriately introduces the present volume. He 
seems to have felt that his play was based upon a 








mis-reading of the word “love,” a species of dowble 
entendre on a much magnified scale. We cannot quote 
the whole passage, but a few excerpts may serve to 
suggest the misunderstanding upon which the whole 
three acts are founded : 





“ You have been taught, no doubt, by those professing 
To understand the thing, that Love’s a blessing : 
Well, Ze intends to teach you the reverse— 
That love is not a blessing, but a curse ! 

* * * ~ * 
To prove his case—a poor one I admit— 
He begs that with him you will kindly flit 
To a pure fairy-land that’s all his own, 
Where mortal love is utterly unknown. 

* * * * * 
As perfect silence undisturbed for years 
Will breed at length a humming in the ears, 
So, from their very purity within, 
Arise the promptings of their only sin. 
Forgive them ? No! Perhaps you will relent 
When you appreciate their punishment. 
But prithee, be not led too far away 
By the hack author of a mere stage-play. 
It’s easy to affect this cynic tone, 
But let me ask you, had the world ne’er known 
Such Love as you and I and he must mean, 
Pray where would you or I or he have been ? 


All this is very ingenious, and it forms a perfectly lucid 
exposition of the subject of the comedy. But it is not 
convincing, nor when we come to think it out, apart 
altogether from the effects produced from certain scenes 
by certain players, does it seem adequate to the task of 
sustaining our interest in the intricate fairy story 
unfolded before us. The conception of the play rathe: 
than its execution savours of trickiness,—it is a feat o° 
mental gymnastics. f 

Mr. W. S. Gilbert is, however, an author of dauntless 
perseverance and courage; and if he has, as we believe, 
been working hitherto in a wrong groove, we may hope- 
fully look to see him direct his future efforts towards a 
worthier goal. With all deductions made, and all faults 
found, it is impossible to lay down these “ Original 
Plays” without being conscious that in their original 
and effective treatment, and their literary charm of 
expression, we have legitimate grounds, too, for congra- 
tulating ourselves on the possession of a living dramatist 
who has done so much to refine stage-humour, and to 
elevate the intellectual purpose of our lighter dramatic 
entertainments. It is probable that Mr. Gilbert’s name 
will live in association with efforts not to be included in 
any collection of his plays which can yet be made; but 
in the meantime a hearty welcome is to be given to most 
of the work which he has chosen to transfer from the 
ephemeral existence of the stage to a more lasting life 
in the library. 








MISS NEILSON BY DAYLIGHT. 





OWARDS the end of May Miss Neilson was inter- 
viewed at the Clarendon Hotel by a writer on the 

staff of the New York World. Her room, he says, 
resembled a conservatory more than anything else. 
Wreaths, baskets, hearts, and simple bouquets, lay 
together in picturesque confusion, some with cards, 
others with letters attached, and others again with the 
initials of the donors wrought in the flowers themselves. 
In the midst of these handsome surroundings sat the 
fair actress on a low easy chair, looking over a pile of 
letters and papers from all parts of the county. 
“These,” she said, pointing to the mass of corres- 
pondence, “ these are the accumulations of more than a 
week, for what with performances, rehearsals, visits, and 
all the other ills to which an actress is heir, I have not 
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had a chance to attend to anything outside of the regu- 
lar routine of my professional duties since I have been in 
New York.” The hundred or more visiting cards which 
lay around the room corroborated at least one part of this 
statement. Indeed, the number of visitors at Miss 
Neilson’s rooms every day is something extraordinary. 
Twenty would be a small average, and of these one-half 
are strangers to her. Theatrical people call to pay 
their respects, managers drop in to talk about “ open 
dates,” young girls call “just to say I have really 
spoken to you, you know,” curiosity-seekers come for 
autographs, rival photographers apply for sittings, and 
milliners for custom or for testimonials. A very large 
proportion of Miss Neilson’s correspondence consists of 
requests for autographs, photographs, and even locks of 
hair. One young lady writes that she sleeps with Miss 
Neilson’s picture under her pillow, and longs to be just 
the least bit like her; another asks for a lock of hair 
to be made into a ring; and a gentleman writes asking 
if he may call and see her and excusing himself for 
so doing by saying, “I’m just about the age of 
Romeo.” Miss Neilson takes this correspondence 
very seriously, and thinks it would be a great wrong 
to let any one see the letters. She is treasuring them 
for her scrapbook. Asked if she answers any of these 
letters, Miss Neilson replied :—‘ Sometimes; and I 
suppose I shall as long as my strength and patience 
hold out; but it is getting rather monotonous.” 
Monotonous it must be; from breakfast time to supper 
time there is one constant influx of visitors of one kind 
or another. Sometimes Miss Neilson is obliged to 
forego her daily drive, which she tries to take regularly 
at 4.30, with her companion (a thorough French 
chaperone); sometimes she is compelled to be “ out” 
to everybody—friend and stranger—so as to defeat the 
impertinent caller. One day she did this; but as she 
went down stairs to her carriage, closely veiled to avoid 
recognition, four irrepressibles rushed forth from their 
hiding-place in the hotel office and fell upon her and 
had their say. This is afrequentoccurrence; the bell-boys 
derive much amusement therefrom, and smile as 
they take up cardafter card, andspeculateon the result. 
Notwithstanding these little troubles, however, and 
notwithstanding that she has, during her present visit, 
given 140 performances, of which 132 were Shaks- 
perian, and taken part in 150 rehearsals, in all the 
largest cities from New York to San Francisco, she is 
looking and is better, stronger, and stouter than ever. 
“IT do not grow tired of playing,” she says, “I never 
could tire of acting Shakspere’s characters ; it is the 
little petty annoyances of theatrical life that tell upon 
an actress. As long as I am successful I can work, and 
it is a pleasure to work, and as this season I have been 
more successful than ever before, I believe I have done 
better work than ever before.” Miss Neilson hopes to 
be able to spend a few weeks in the country before going 
to Europe, and intends to return to America next 
year. 





MR. IRVING’S VISIT TO DUBLIN. 
(From a correspondent.) 


I PROMISED to write you an account of our trip to Duhlin, 

which, as you have already heard, was a great success, 
especially as far as the principal object was concerned. We left 
by the midnight train on Saturday for Liverpool, reaching that 
metropolis of smoke early on Sunday morning, to find the sun 
shining with a hearty brilliancy that was quite bewildering ; for, 
though I have paid Liverpool many a visit, and met many “ stars” 
there, I never before had the pleasure of encountering the great 
“day-star” in that city, except in a disguise of invisible brown 
The bright morning made our journey to Chester all the 
pleasanter. There we wisely rested during the mid-day heat, and 
enjoyed a beautiful drive to Beeston Castle, one of the finest old 
ruins to be seen in the north of England. We found the whole 
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enclosure of the castle, up to the very steps of the keep, invaded 
apparently by the Showman, for rows of half-finished booths and 
what looked like the skeleton of a gigantic circus covered the green 
turf ; but these turned out to be the preparations for the annual 
festival of the Odd Fellows, and in no way connected with: the 
immortal Richardson. Midnight found us again on our way to 
Holyhead, all very much delighted with the pleasure part of our 
trip, and wishing the business part might be as successful. L. 
received a hearty vote of thanks for the excellent arrangements 
he had made—which were found to include a calm passage each 
way to and from Kingstown. 

On strolling down to Trinity College, about noon on Monday, 
it was easy to see something unusual was going to take place. 
Piles of chairs and the inevitable rolls of red baize blocked 
up the doors of the Examination Hall, and the officials 
were in a state of dramatic agitation. The Hall is a 
very fine one, but has rather too much echo for the 
purpose to which it was about to be put, though as it 
turned out, when crammed with listeners, very little if any 
inconvenience was felt from that defect. Here are two notable 
relics, the great organ and the chandelier ; the latter of more un- 
doubted authenticity than the former, having been brought from 
the Irish House of Commons at the time of the Union. As for 
the organ, it is popularly supposed to have been brought over by 
the Spaniards in the Armada for the purpose of playing a Te 
Deum on for the victory which they discounted so heavily. If 
this legend be true, it must be owned that the organ seems 
to have stood the journey a great deal better than, by all accounts, 
any of its owners did. Perhaps it was wafted gently ashore by 
aid of its own bellows, an early instance of successful puffing. Be 
that as it may, it is a very handsome object, and forms a striking 
termination to the vista of the hall. 

At a quarter before three, Irving arrived at the Dean’s rooms, 
where many of the Dons and some lovely representatives of the 
non-celibate portion of University life were assembled. I was 
very much struck with the terms of dignified familiarity, if I may 
use the expression on which the actor and the Dons stood towards 
one another. There was none of that obtrusive and half con- 
temptuous curiosity on the one side nor that uneasy complaisance 
on the other whichI have noticed on some occasions when learned 
dignitaries have condescended to patronise the ornaments of the 
stage. The Dons of my college days would, with a very few 
exceptions, have regarded an actor as a kind of curious specimen 
of the order mammalia, to have the opportunity of examining which 
closely was for once in a way, very interesting. Throughout the pro- 
ceedings connected with Mr. Irving’s visit to Trinity College, Dublin, 
from first to last nothing was more gratifying than the strong 
proof they afforded that the old prejudices against the dramatic 
profession are happily at their last gasp; in no place would one 
expect to find them stronger than within the walls of a venerable 
college ; and not even the more genial temper and wider sympa- 
thies inherent in the Irish, as compared with the English character, 
can be held to detract from the typical value of the honour which 
was paid on this memorable occasion by the authorities of the 
Dublin University to Henry Irving, and in his person to the whole 
dramatic profession. 

The readings commenced at once, without any prefatory obser- 
vations, the first being Calverley’s “ Gemini and Virgo,” Irving’s 
quietly humorous rendering of which is so well known. 
Calverley, by the way,’ is a name of which we old Harrovians 
are very proud, though he was better known to his con- 
temporaries as “ Blaydes,” a name under which he won 
many distinctions both at school and college. If anything 
had been wanted to put the audience in thorough good 
humour, that witty sketch of schoolboy love would have 
done it. The next reading was from Othello, Act II., and the 
result confirmed a desire I have often expressed to see Irving in 
the character of Iago. The reading of Richard III, Act 1 was 
given by request. It was natural that the reader should feel 
more strongly in this character, which he had so re- 
cently acted, the restraint imposed by the desk as compared 
with the stage, but he succeeded in conveying to those of his 
audience who had not enjoyed the advantage of seeing the play 
at the Lyceum, a very adequate idea of the vivid and powerful 
interpretation of that most intellectual of all royal scoundrels, 
which extorted the admiration of the actor’s most persevering 
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detractors on it’s first presentation in London. I think myself that 
the scene between Lady Anne and Richard is one to which a 
single reader can scarcely do justice; but by wisely eschewing 
any xttempt to imitate the female voice, Irving escaped a 
difficulty with which no male reader, however skilful, can 
successfully cope. Throughout both these trying scenes from the 
works of that dramatist, whose claim to the epithet “greatest” 
is the more indisputable because he never forgot that he was 
writing for the theatre, the actor held his audience so firmly that 
they could scarcely regret the absence of the accessories of the 
stage. No applause interrupted the sequence of the speeches, but 
at the end of each scene such enthusiastic applause burst forth, as 
is very rarely heard indeed from-a cultivated audience, which in 
our country is generally more distinguished by its coldness than 
by its intelligence. 

The chapter from ‘‘ David Copperfield,” which contains the very 
amusing téte-a-téte between little David and the benevolent 
waiter, who “ annexes ” the poor boy’s dinner with all the moral 
dignity of a “great power,’ Mr. Irving achieved a remarkable 
success, chiefly through that lack of self consciousness in which 
so many so-called comedians are lamentably deficient, and without 
which no idea of the humourist’s highest art can be conveyed to 
an audience. 

“The Dream of Eugene Aram ” lost nothing of its terrible force 
by being brought into such close contrast with the quiet comedy 
of the last-named selection. Here the actor is shackled by no 
book or reading-desk, and nothing in the whole range of Mr. 
Irving’s dramatic creations has ever exceeded in power and finish 
the marvellous study of remorse which he gives us in Hood’s great 
poem. How any one with any experience of, or insight into, the 
moral phenomena of human nature can witness this performance 
of Irving’s and deny his claim to real greatness as an actor I cannot 
imagine. The venerable Provost of the College paid him no empty 
compliment when he told Mr. Irving that his rendering of Eugene 
Aram recalled to him Edmund Kean in his grandest moments 
of inspiration. The inner workings of remorse on a naturally 
gentle and highly sensitive nature are portrayed in this recital 
with a truth and a power which belong to the highest achieve- 
ments of any art. Those who have eyes and ears only for a few 
mannerisms of action and of pronunciation while witnessing such 
a performance, must be strangely insensible to the terrible 
grandeur of real human passion. The jaded intellects of such 
persons seem to find their fittest pleasure in the fantastic pretti- 
nesses of morbid sentimentality or in the nerveless creations of a 
languid pruriency. Their criticism reminds one of that young 
lady who could find nothing to say about Michael Angelo’s 
grandest work than that “it was too dreadfully large.” 

Our flying visit was brought to a genial end by the most hearty 
entertainment at the “high table” in the College Hall. Unfortu- 
nately stern duty required that we should leave by that evening’s 
mail, so there was no help for it but to tear ourselves away from 
our genial hosts, and cast a lingering glance of regret at the 
tempting army of decanters filled with the most excellent claret, 
which had been prepared for our reception, and with which I for 
one would have gladly done battle. But mail steamers are more 
insensible to the claims of conviviality than Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
himself, and so we had to bid an abrupt adieu to the hospitable 
University, which has endeared itself to all lovers of the Drama 


by the generous welcome and the well-deserved honours it has 
bestowed on Henry Irving. 





AMATEUR THEATRICALS. 


THE “BETTERTON” CLUB. 


O* Thursday week, at St. George’s Hall, the members of the 

Betterton Amateur Dramatic Club gave their sixteenth 
performance. With a modesty very commendable, they placed 
before their audience only one piece—the late Tom Robertson’s 
Society. To this piece they were thus enabled to devote their 
undivided attention, and the result was decidedly creditable 
to members of the club. The audience was numerous 
and fashionable, the music before .the performance well 
played, the place bright, and, lastly, the curtain rose at the 





appointed time, The piece was fairly cast:—Mr. Alexander, 
Lord Ptarmigant; Mr. Lewis Lewis, Sidney Daryl; Mr. Harry 
Proctor, John Chodd, sen.; Mr. Ernest Maurice, John Chodd, 
jun.; Mr. Courtney, Tom Stylus; Mr. F. Utting, Sam Stunner, 
P.R.; Mr, H. L. Allen, Moses Aaron; and Mr. Reginald Webb, 
O'Sullivan. Miss Florence Wade was the Lady Ptarmigant; 
Miss Pattie Bell, Maude Hetherington; Miss Graham, Mrs. 
Churton, &c. The scene of the “ Owl’s Roost” Club was well 
worked up, the songs being fairly sung, and the members of the 
club showing commendable anxiety to sacrifice themselves to 
make a success. The “Bettertons” are to be congratulated on 
the success of their latest efforts. 





THE NEW SHAKSPERE SOCIETY. 


A* the last meeting of this Society, Mr. Tom Taylor in the 

Chair, Prof. Hiram Corson, of the Cornell University, 
Ithica, U.S.A., read a paper on Shakspere’s Versification. He 
divided Shakspere’s verse into two great classes:—l. The 
earlier, or recitative ; 2. The later, or spontaneous, while admit- 
ting that instances of each occurred in the other. He contended 
that the use of rhyme in a play depended on the special tone or 
pitch of the play—in one like Midsummer Night's Dream 
rhyme must needs be largely used—and was, therefore, no 
safe guide in the chronology of the plays. In the recitative style, 
the pause came, in part of Romeo and Juliet, 226 times after a 
light syllable, to 169 times after a complete foot; in selected pas- 
sages from 1 Henry IV., eighty-seven times in the middle of a foot, 
to forty-four after a complete foot; and from Henry V., fifty after 
the middle, to thirty-six after the end. The best instances of 
the recitative style were Acti.,s. 3, of 1 Alenry IV., and Vernon’s 
speech in 1 Henry IV., IV., i., 97-110. Professor Corson 
then dealt with the melody of vowels and consonants, 
and contended that alliteration was more frequent in the recitative 
than the spontaneous style. In the latter style light endings were 
largely found, and in late specimens of it, as in Cymbeline 
(Imogen’s Milford speech to Pisanio), the standard measure was 
quite sunk in the varied measures. The use of extra end-syllables 
—hbefore they had lost their dramatic worth, asin Fletcher, by 
their continuous use—was, as in Hamlet’s great soliloquies, to 
give a reflective tone to speeches; sometimes, also, to 
strike a balance between thought and feeling; and sometimes 
to add positively to language. Professor Corson then discussed the 
vocabulary of Shakspere—contrasting the Latin of Trowdus and 
Cressida with the homelier Anglo-Saxon of Lear—and then dwelt 
on the effect Shakspere got by using monosyllables, of which the 
staccato movement subserved strong feeling, as in John’s speech 
to Hubert, “ Good friend,” &c.; and also the abruptness of strong 
feeling, as in Falconbridge’s speeches to Salisbury and Hubert. 
Note what effect is got by the contrast of the many and one 
syllabled words in the lines— 


“ Beyond the infinite and boundless reach 
Of mercy, if, thou, didst, this, deed, of, death, 
Art, thou, damn’d, Hubert.” 
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Bills of the Plan. 


ITALIAN OPERA. 
This Evening. 
DON PASQUALE. 
Mdlle. Marmion and Signor Marini. 


ROorxaL 


Conductor, Signor Bevignani: 


Wednesday next, June 27 there will 
be noperformance. Thursday next, June 28 
(first time this season), La Traviata; 
Madame Adelina Patti, and Signor Nicolini. 
Friday next, June 29, Faust z= Mar- 
GHERITA; Mdlle. Albani and Signor 
Capoul. Saturday next, June 30, will 
be produced his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Saxe Cobourg Gotha’s grand opera 
seria, entitled Santa CuHrara; Mille. 
d’Angeri and M. Capoul. 

Couductor, Signor Vianesi. 

The Opera commenceg at 8.30. 





ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
This Evening. 
FAUST. 


Madame Christine Nilsson and Signor 
Fancelli. 


Thursday next, J une 28, LaSonNAMBULA; 
Mdlle. Etelka Gerster (her second appear- 
ance in England) and Signor Fancelli. 
Friday next, June 29, La Fienta DEL 
REGGIMENTO ; Madame Lablache and 
Signor Carrion. Saturday next, June 30, 
La SonnaMBuLaA; Mdlle. Etelka Gerster 
(her third appearance) and Signor Fancelli. 

Conductor, Sir Michael Costa. 

The Opera commences at 8.30. 





HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET. 
At 7.45, 
CHARLES XII. 


At 9, 
LEND ME FIVE SHILLINGS, 
Messrs. Joseph Jefferson, Howe, Kyrle, 
Irish; Miss M. Terry, &c. 
Conclude with 
A REGULAR FIX. 





OYAL ADELPHI THEATRE, 
At 6.45, 
HIDE AND SEEK. 
A 


t 7.30, 
STREETS OF LONDON. 

Mr. S. Emery, Messrs. W. McIntyre, 
J. G. Shore, F. Moreland, H. Vaughan, 
H. Evans, W.S. Parkes, A. W. Powell, 
E. Travers, &c.; Mesdames A. Mellon, 
Hudspeth, E. Stuart, C. Nott, &c. 

A 


ni 
THE RENDEZVOUS. 





RINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL 
THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manageress, Miss 
Witton (Mrs. Bancrort). 
At 7.50, 
THE VICARAGE. 
Mrs. Bancroft, Mr. Kendal,and Mr. A. Cecil. 
Afterwards, 
LONDON ASSURANCE. 

Mr. Kendal, Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. 
Sugden, Mr. Kemble, Mr. Teesdale, Mr. 
Newton, Mr. Stuart, Mr. Bancroft, and 
Mr. George Honey; Mrs. Kendal, Miss 
Carlotta Addison, and Mrs. Bancroft. 


Marie 





()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE, 
Strand. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. JoHn Ho.tuitmnasHeaD. 


At 7.45, 
MERE BLIND. 


At 8.30, 
MARRIED FOR MONEY. 
Charles Mathews, Maclean, Barnes ; 
Mrs. Leigh, Misses M. West and Harcourt. 
At 10, 
TURKO. 
Burlesque. 
Messrs. Royce, Bishop, Maclean, &c. ; 
Misses Marian West, Ewell, Fellowes, 
Grahame, Mrs. Leigh, &c. 





OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Mr. Henry Nevi114, Sole Lessee. 
At 7.15, 
THE SCUTTLED SHIP, 
By Charles Reade, 

Mrs. Seymour, Miss Bella Pateman ; 
Messrs. Forbes-Robertson, Elwood, Ash- 
ford, Artaud, Colver, Avondale, Bauer, R. 
Pateman, and Mr. Henry Neville. 





VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T, ORNE. 


At 7.30, 
A WHIRLIGIG. 
At 8, 
OUR BOYS, 
By Henry J. Byron, 
Concluding with 
A FEARF FOG. 


Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
C. W. Garthorne, J. P. Bernard, David 
James; Mesdames Amy Roselle, Kate 
Bishop, Nellie Waters, Cicely Richards, 
Sophie Larkin, &c. 





LYCEUM THEATRE 
At 7.30, ; 
CHARLES II. 
At 8.30, 
THE LYONS MAIL. 

Mr. Henry Irving, Messrs. Mead 
Brooke, Archer, Lyons, ams Huntley, 
&c.; Misses Virginia Francis, Lydia 
Howard, and Isabel Bateman. 





ROYAL COURT THEATRE. 
At 8, 


NEW MEN AND OLD ACRES, 
By Tom Taylor and A. W. Dubourg. 


Miss Ellen Terry, Mrs. Gaston Murray 
Mrs. Stephens, Miss Kate Aubrey; Mr. 
Kelly, Mr. Anson, Mr. Conway, Mr. Cath- 
cart, Mr. Ersser Jones, Mr. Hare. 





AIETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. JoHN HoLLINGSHEAD. 


At 8.30, 
LES JURONS DE CADILLAC. 


At 9.15, 
MADAME ATTEND MONSIEUR. 
At 10.15, 
LE WAGON DES DAMES. 
Madame. Chaumont and company. 





OYAL STRAND THEATRE. 
At 7.30, 
ON AND OFF. 
Mr. G. Leitch, &c. 
At 8.15, 
MAMMON. 

Messrs. Cox, Grahame, Chamberlaine, 
Webber, and W. H. Vernon; Misses 
Hughes, Taylor, and Ada Swanborough. 

HE MAID AND THE MAGPIE. 

Messrs. Marius, Cox, &c.; Mesdames N. 

Bouverie, Venne, Wilson, &c. 





GLOBE THEATRE. 
At 7.30, 


AFTER DARK. 


At 10, 
THE LION’S TAIL. 

Messrs. Ryder, W. J. Hill, C. Harcourt, 
J. Billington, H. H. Vincent, and E. 
Righton;. Miss Emma Ritta and Miss 
Lydia Foote. 





HISTORICAL AND FANCY COSTUMES, 


MR. H. COMPTON, 
8, HANOVER ST., LONG ACRE, W.C., 
Costumier to Principal London and 
Provincial Theatres. 
Four Years Chief Costumier to the Royal 
Lyceum Theatre, under present management. 


Vide Press for opinions on Costumes in 
“ Bells,” “Charles L,” “ Hamlet,” “ Mac- 
beth,” “Othello,” “ Belle’s Stratagem,” 
“ Richard IIL,” &c. 
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Gara Basket. 


R. SOTHERN’S 
TOUR. 1876 and 1877. 
NOW IN CANADA. 
Permanent Address— 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y, 





Iss NEILSON’S 
AMERICAN TOUR. 


All letters to be addressed to care of 
Messrs. Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-sq., 
New York City. 

Me: DION BOUCICAULT, 
Address— 


London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 








R. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Albany, 21st May. 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 


ME: JI. L. TOOLE. 


Provincia Tour. 
ME: HENRY FERRAND, 
Disengaged. 

Address, Junior Garrick Club, Adelphi-ter. 








EDWARD TERRY. 


Provinciau Tour. 








ISS ADA CAVENDISH, 


now on a Short Tour, 
embracing Towns not previously visited. 


Me. 


M®: CHARLES HARCOURT, 


Guose THEATRE. 
Address— 
Temple Club, Arundel-street, Strand. 





ODELL. Address, 
Junior Garrick Club. 








Me: R. DOYLY CARTE, 
MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL 
AGENT, 
9a, Craig’s-court, Charing-cross, S.W., 
Receives Visitors daily from 11.30 to 1.0, 
except Saturday. 


Mr. Carte’s new Prospectus will be out in 
a few days. Sent Post-free to Subscribers, 





NOTICE to MANAGERS.—* THE 

WICKED WOMAN,” Comedy in 
four Acts, by the late John Oxenford, Esq., 
is Private Property, and must not be pro- 
duced without the permission in writing 
of the Owner. Communications to be 
addressed to Mr. ELGOOD, Solicitor, 
Lincoln’s-Inn-fields. 








STRINGENT EFFERVESCING 
_ VOICE LOZENGES. 

As used by Madame Tietjens and Principal 
Members of the Operatic Company. 
Price 1s., by post, 1s. 2d., of 
WILLIAM T. COOPER, CHEMIST, 


26, OXFORD-STREET, W, 





Books. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 


Amusing, Entertaining,’ and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince of Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, Se. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of a CHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by Coartes Hinp- 
Ley, Editor of “ Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

* The author has added many amusing illustrations 
of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 


character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.” —Era, 


Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 
toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers,  Clair- 
voyants, Optical Delusions, §c. 


The LIVES of the CON- 
JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 
of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 
“The Old Showman and the Old 
London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8yo. 

** Our readers will see that the author has pro- 
vided an immense amount of entertainment for them. 

No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full 

of amusement and information,”—Era. 


“He deserves the credit of accomplishing his 
purpose successfully,”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys 
Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, Henger, 
Sangers, Sc. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo. 

**A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found,”—Sunday Times. 


* We must take leave of an interesting book with 
the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 


A So oe 
¢ historian.” —Academy. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, Sc. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown 8vo. 

“We have to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume, full of chatty and plea- sant information. 
All who are interested in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—Era. 


** One of the most amusing books of the season.” 
— Guardian, 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb as 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&ec. Edited by CHartes HiInDLey. 
With Many Quaint Ilustrations. 


‘Mr. Hindley has brought together in this en- 
tertaining volume a mass of curious facts which are 
well worth studying, giving, as many of them do, 
reliable illustrations of the manners and customs of 
different times in our social history.’’—Public Opinion, 

* Ie a most readable volume,”—Daily Telegraph, 





Qe tscellaneous, 


ns 


MEMORIAL 
TO THE LATE JOHN OXENFORD. 


) consequence of difficulties 
having arisen with regard to the 
poe of a bust in the Vestibule of 

rury Lane Theatre, it was resolved unani- 
mously at a Meeting of the Committee 
held on Wednesday, 25th April, to aban- 
don that scheme, and to leave the form of the 
Memorial an open question until the sub- 
scription lists have been closed, when the 
matter will be submitted to the decision of 
the meeting of the subscribers. 


COMMITTEE : 


8. B. Bancrort, CHARLES MarTHEws, 
J. Boosey, JOHN Murpay, 

J. B. Buckstong, Henry NEVILLE. 

H. J. Byron, Lorp ALFRED PaGEt, 
F. B. Cuaiterton, |J. R. PLancné, 

J. S. CLarKE, CHARLES SANTLEY, 

J. W. Davison, CLEMENT Scort, 

C. L. GRUNEISEN, Barry SuLLivan, 


JoHN Harr, ArtH’R SWANBOROUGH, 
Freperick Hawkins,| THomas THorNE, 
Henry Irvine, J. L. Toore, 

Davip JAMES, Goprrey TURNER, 

A. B. KEtty, EDMUND YATES. 





Honorary Treasurer— 
Witi1AmM Excoop, 48, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 


Honorary Secretary— 
F. A. Marsnatt, 40, Lowndes-street, S.W. 
Subscriptions may be sent either to the 


Honorary Treasurer or Secretary, or to any 
member of the Committee. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 
Special advantages to Memlers of the 
Profession. 

Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth from one to a complete set made on 
the premises at one third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


Mr. W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 
1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL 8Q., 
LONDON, W.C. 


EETH.—Messrs. ESKELL & 
SONS, 99, Strand (exactly opposite 
Exeter Hall), and 13, Tichborne-street, 
Regent-quadrant, W. (the old-established 
Dentists). — Their celebrated ENA- 
MELLED TEETH supplied without pain 
while waiting. A tooth, 5s.; a set £4, 
Consultations free. Established 50 years. 
Pamphlet (explaining system) sent free. 
City establishment, 55, Ludgate-hill. 











MPORTANT NOTICE— 
ESKELL & SONS (the old-estab- 
lished Dentists), to prevent mistakes, beg 
to announce that they have NOT RE- 
MOVED from 99, Strand (exactly opposite 
Exeter Hall), and 13, Tichborne-street, W., 
Regent-quadrant; City Establishment, 
55, Ludgate-hill. 





Printed for the Proprietors by C. W. H. WYMAN, 
at the Printing Offices of Wyman & Sons, 
74 &75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn Fields, 
W.C., and Published at the Office of “Tug 
THEATRE,” 81, Great Queen-stteet, London.— 
Tuxspay, June 26, 1877, 








